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CAGED IN CHINA. 


By STANLEY 


EGENDS about cages seem to take 
an unconscionable time in dying. 
There is the story how, after the battle of 
Angora, the ‘noble Tartarian” Tamer- 
lane shut up his vanquished enemy, the 
Ottoman Sultan, in an iron cage and 
sent him on show round about the fairs 
of Asia Minor; and for three or four 
centuries this pitiable exhibition of Sultan 
Bayazid formed part of the stock-in-trade 
of historical and dramatic literature ; in- 
somuch that Marlowe ventured to make 
the unfortunate Ottoman a~i the ‘‘ Turk- 
ess” his spouse brain themselves in de- 
spair against the iron bars of their cage in 
full view of the audience of ‘* Tambur- 
laine.” There was just a substratum of 
truth in the fable, for Bayazid was cer- 
tainly carried, on the march of Timur’s 
army, in a latticed litter. There is 
probably better historical evidence for 
Cardinal Balue’s iron cage at Loches 
than Quentin Durward of Glen-houlakin, 
Archer of the Scottish Guard. The latest 
(to leap over a few centuries) reputed 
encagement is that of Sir Harry Parkes 
and Sir Henry Loch at Peking in 1860, 
which never happened at all; yet when 
Sir Harry Parkes’s Life was being written, 
confident assurances were given (by those 
who knew nothing of the matter) that the 
heroic consul and his friend were securely 
padlocked in a narrow cage, and in this 
helpless condition exposed to the jeers 
and insults of a Chinese crowd. Only 
the other day a grave and reverend 
signor vouched that he had heard the 
whole distressing story from the lips of 
Sir Henry Loch himself. Yet a glance 
at Sir Henry’s Narrative of his ex- 
periences in China, or at the official 
reports from both prisoners in the Blue 
Book, would have shown at once that, 
severe as was the treatment of the two 
captives at Peking, the cage formed no 
part of their punishment. 

Indeed, so far as published evidence 
goes, and the memory of old China resi- 
dents, no case of imprisoning Europeans 
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in cages has occurred for the past half- 
century. Natives are, of course, con- 
stantly caged, not by way of torture, but 
merely as a convenient mode of detention. 
Everything in China, from the. houses 
downwards, is of a more or less tempor- 
ary and portable nature, and it is quite in 
keeping with Chinese ideas to lock up a 
prisoner in a portable cage instead of 
putting him in a regular gaol. ‘‘ Stone 
walls do not a prison make,” necessarily, 
in China, ‘‘nor von bars a cage.” A 
wooden crate answers every purpose, 
especially when the occupant is fettered 
and manacled and chained to the top by 
an iron collar. At all events, Captain 
Anstruther and his associates in mis- 
fortune did not complain that their con- 
finement was inadequate. They were un- 
commonly relieved when their cages were 
exchanged for a more substantial prison. 

The last recorded instance of the en- 
cagement of Europeans in China fell in 
the autumn of 1840. The captures took 
place in the early days of the first China 
war, when the tyranny of Commissioner 
Lin had driven the English admiral to 
measures of retaliation, and the island of 
Chusan had been occupied by our troops 
as a convenient station from which to 
exert pressure upon the Chinese Govern- 
ment. The Celestials, however alarmed 
at this act of aggression, did not lose 
heart, but organised a gang of kidnappers 
to cut off any British stragglers who 
might be found incautiously separated 
from their escorts. They succeeded in 
picking up eight or ten Lascars, and at 
last caught a prize. On 16th September, 
1840, Captain P. Anstruther, of the Madras 
Artillery, was busy surveying in the neigh- 
bourhood of Tinghai, the chief town of 
Chusan, accompanied only by one old 
Lascar, when he was attacked by a crowd 
of Chinese soldiers armed with two- 
pronged spears and hoes.! Hampered by 


1 Chinese Repository, vol. x. pp. 506-510 (Sept. 
1841). 
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the old servant, who would not leave 


him, Anstruther had to fight it out, and 
after vainly trying to save the old man, 
whose head he saw “‘ pounded with large 


CAPTAIN ANSTRUTHER’S CAGE. 


stones,” he was overpowered, bound hand 
and foot, gagged, hammered on the knee- 
caps, and carried away to Ningpo on the 
mainland. Here in the gaol he ‘‘ was 
forced to get into a cage with wooden 
bars, one yard long, one yard high, and 
two feet wide outside the bars. An iron 
ring was put round his neck, his hands 
put into handcuffs locked to a stick about 
one foot long which was fastened to the 


ring on his neck. Very heavy leg-irons 
had been put on him when at the magis- 
trate’s. These irons, he supposed, weighed 
18 Ibs., and were worn for four weeks. 
In the cage, achain 
was locked to his 
leg-irons, and by 
night a gaoler, with 
a light, slept close 
by him.” ‘‘ I found 
my head,” he wrote, 
‘*handsomely laid 
open to the bone, 
my legs and arms 
covered with 
bruises, but no 
wounds of any con- 
sequence.” In spite 
of his sore and 
cramped position, 
the prisoner man- 
aged to indulge his 
taste for sketching, 
and his drawings 
pleased his captors 
so much that they 
allowed him a 
larger cage, 3 ft. 
6 in. by 2 ft. 1 in. 
‘*This,” he says, 
‘*was comparative 
comfort !” The 
captain was a tall 
man, and a Pro- 
crustean cage was 
little short of tor- 
ture to one of his 
size. Nine years 
later Harry Parkes 
saw Major An- 
struther at Madras, 
whither he _ had 
transported his 
cage as an inter- 
esting souvenir; 
and his visitor was 
almost as in- 
credulous of the 
possibility of the 
big major’s getting 
into the cage, as 
the Fisherman in the Arabian Nights when 
the Efrit declared that he had been 
confined in the bottle under the seal 
of Solomon the Great. To quote Parkes’s 
letter (16th December, 1849): ‘‘ Among 
many other officers who had been in 
China and are now at Madras, I, of 
course, took care to see Major Anstruther. 
He is grown very stout, and, being tall 
in proportion, is an enormous man ; short 
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bristly red hair covers his head and 
nearly the whole of his face. In reply to 
some doubts I expressed as to the utter 
impossibility of his now getting into a 
Chinese cage, he replied that a series of 
taps from iron bars over ankles, knees, 
head, and shoulders might perchance get 
over that difficulty. His cage is kept in 
the artillery depot—where I saw it.” 
Anstruther’s cage is still in the Museum 
at Fort St. George, and by the kindness of 
the Inspector-General of the Ordnance and 
Mr. Edgar Thurston of the Government 


MRS. 


Museum, I am able to reproduce a photo- 
graph of it. (See the Illustration.) The 
internal dimensions of this cage are thus 
stated: Length, 2ft. 11 in.; width, 1 ft. 
6in.; height, 2 ft. 7in. ; from which it 
would appear that this was not the later 
and larger cage of ‘‘comparative com- 
fort,” but the original cage. The dimen- 
sions agree fairly well with this, if it is 
remembered that the ‘‘ one yard long, one 
yard high, and two feet wide ” of Anstru- 
ther’s memorandum was ‘outside the 
bars,” and probably only a rough guess. 


Anstruther had been less than a week 
in his cage when other English prisoners, 
like ‘‘ singing birds in silver cages hung,” 
came to join his captivity. A surveying 
vessel, the Aife, 281 tons, master John 
Noble, temporarily under the command 
of Lieut. C. H. Douglas, R.N., was 
wrecked in Hangchow Bay on the 15th 
September, and the survivors were picked 
up by Chinese junks and brought to 
Ningpo. Mrs. Noble, whose husband 
and baby had both perished in the wreck, 
wrote a harrowing account of her suffer- 
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ings,! and seems to have been treated 
with at least equal harshness with the 
men. She and Lieut. Douglas and a few 
more had come ashore in one of the ship’s 
boats, guided by an apparently friendly 
junk. ‘We had scarcely ascended the 
bank,” she writes, ‘‘ when, on looking 
behind, we saw a large party of soldiers, 
an officer, and numbers of Chinese, pur- 
suing us. We saw at once we were be- 
trayed ; flight was impossible, resistance 
84 _— Repository, vol. x. pp. 191-204 (April, 
1841). 
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as vain. I was leaning on Lieut. Doug- 
las’s arm ; he stood boldly in my defence, 
but it was of no use, for they struck me 
several times. They then put chains 
around our necks, hurrying us along a 
path not half a yard wide, to a large city, 
through every street of which they led us. 
The people thronged by thousands to 
stare, so that we could scarcely pass. 
Their savage cries were terrific. From 
this they led us toa temple full of soldiers, 
and one of the wretches stole my wedding 
ring from my finger, the only thing I 
treasured.” The terrified woman was 
here separated from Lieut. Douglas 
(whom they tied to a post), and dragged 
through the rain, with dishevelled hair 
and bare feet, hanging on to the coat of 
the soldier who held the chain fastened to 
her neck. In this plight she reached 
another temple, full of ‘‘dark faces of 
frightful-looking Chinese,” where the 
prisoners were subjected to a sort of 
anthropometric examination, only with 
true Chinese fatuity the gaolers took ac- 
count not merely of their height and 
features, but even of so ephemeral a 
characteristic as the length of their hair. 
‘© We remained here two days and three 
nights, derided and taunted by all around 
us. On the morning of Monday, the 21st, 
they took the end of our chains and bade 
us follow them. They put our coats and 
quilts into small cages, just such as we 
should think a proper place to confine 
wild beasts in; mine was scarcely a yard 
high, a little more than three-quarters of 
a yard long, and a little more than half a 
yard broad. They put a long piece of 
bamboo through the middle, a man took 
either end, and in this manner we were 
jolted from city to city to suffer insults 
from the rabble, the cries of whom were 
awful.” After this barbarous fashion 
Mrs. Noble and the others were carried 
to a canal, where the cages were put into 
boats, and so they reached Ningpo on 
23rd September. 

Mrs. Noble’s cage (see the illustration) 
is preserved in the Royal United Service 
Institution, Whitehall, to which it was 
presented by Captain W. H. Hall, R.N., 
of the emesis. The internal dimensions 
are almost the same as those of Captain 
Anstruther’s cage—viz., length 2 ft. 10 in., 
width 1 ft. 7 in., height 2 ft. 4 in. 

When Mrs. Noble reached Ningpo, she 
was rejoiced to find that Lieut. Douglas 
was already there. He had arrived the 
day before, with other survivors from the 
Kite; and there were now assembled 


sixteen Englishmen, one Englishwoman, 
one Italian, and about twenty Lascars, 
allin cages. Captain Anstruther’s artistic 
talents found employment in this extra- 
ordinary spectacle, and his drawing of 
Lieut. Douglas in his cage (see the illustra- 
tion) has been preserved by Mr. William 
Lockhart, F.R.C.S., who was among the 
first to welcome the prisoners at Chusan 
after their release. That it represents 
Douglas’s cage is proved by a curious 
Chinese copy of the same drawing repro- 
duced in the Chinese Repository (vol. 
X., p. 509), which is distinctly stated to be 
a drawing of Douglas’s portable prison. 
It has been supposed to represent An- 
struther’s own cage; but it was a priori 
more likely that the artist would draw 
anothercaged prisoner, whom he could see, 
than attempt to depict himself, whom he 
could not see; and the evidence of the 
rude Chinese copy is conclusive. 

The only other prisoner of the group 
who has written an account of his 
sufferings is Mr. John Lee Scott, an 
apprentice of the A7z/e, who published in 
1841 his Narrative of a recent Imprison- 
ment in China after the Wreck of the 
“ Kite,” an interesting little work, with 
quaint illustrations, which went into a 
second edition in 1842. Mr. Scott is still 
alive, and retains a vivid recollection of 
his sufferings. In a recent article! he 
has summarised his experiences, and the 
following is his account of his cage :— 

** At the end of the second day a pro- 
cession of cages was brought in and 
arranged down the centre of the great 
hall of the temple. We had evidently 
been kept there whilst the cages were 
being made, for they were all new, and 
there were the exact number—not one 
more nor one less. Into these contri- 
vances each one was lifted, and then a 
stout bamboo thrust through the sides 
was hoisted on two coolies’ shoulders and 
carried down tothe water side, where we 
were again embarked in sampans and 
taken down to Ningpo. 

‘“‘The cages were made of fir—top, 
sides, and bottom of wooden bars be- 
tween two and three inches wide and the 
same distance apart. There was not 
room to sit up straight nor lie stretched 
out, and we had to squat with our knees 
drawn up to our chins, and our chins 
resting on our knees. There is a book 
descriptive of Chinese punishments, and 


amongst them the cage; but in the 


picture the cage is represented as a small 
1 St. James's Gazette, February 20, 1894. 
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room, and the occupant as comfortably 
seated on a mat, with room to stretch 
himself out in any direction. Not so 
ours: we could not stretch any way, and 
had to sit on bars, which, to say the least, 
is uncomfortable ; and in these cages we 
remained for twelve days. The tops, 
which went with a sort of hinge, were 
thrown back in the daytime, and we 
could stand upright or sit on the edge, 
but at night the lids were rigidly closed 
and we all fastened securelydown. And, 
to prevent any escape, the cages were 
ranged round three sides of the room of 
the prison to which we had been taken, 
a chain passed through each cage, over 
the chain of each 
prisoner's leg-irons, 
and then the two 
ends brought to- 
gether in the void 
fourth side and 
there padlocked to- 
gether, so that no 
one could move 
without taking the 
whole party with 
him. Truly — safe 
bind safe find. 
Here we were kept 
for twelve days, 
seeing no one and 
hearing nothing ; 
when, on the after- 
noon of the twelfth 
day, we were sur- 
prised by being’ all 
taken out of our 
cages and carried in 
sedan-chairs to an- 
other part of the 
city, where we 
found quarters pre- 
pared for us in a temple. We were 
placed in a moderately sized room, where 
straw mattresses were spread on the floor 
for us, and there we remained for six 
weary months. I was only out four times 
altogether, when I was carried down in a 
sedan to some mandarin’s place to read 
letters to the interpreter; but I expect 
we made a hash of them between us.” 
For the first two weeks of their im- 
prisonment, the captives were kept in 
cages. They were allowed to take 
exercise at intervals in the daytime, but 
at night they were locked up again in 
their cages. The confinement, added to 
dysentery and the spear wounds inflicted 
at the time of their capture, thinned their 
ranks. Two of the marines of the Xi# 


LIEUT. DOUGLAS’S CAGE. 
ANSTRUTHER IN NINGPO PRISON. 


had died on the road to Ningpo; three 
more and one seaman died in irons during 
the captivity. The rest seem to have 
kept up their spirits pluckily enough, and 
the two officers maintained a cheery 
correspondence with Mrs. Noble and ex- 
erted themselves to lighten her troubles. 
They were also in communication with 
their friends at Chusan, who sent them 
clothes and necessaries which they distri- 
buted among the whole party ; and they 
were buoyed up by the hope of a speedy 
release. It was known that the English 
and Chinese had come to terms—as it 
turned out, merely illusory—and that 


Chusan was to be evacuated; and of 


FROM AN ORIGINAL DRAWING BY LIEUT. 


course this implied an exchange of 
prisoners. It was in this cheerful belief 
that Captain Anstruther sent Mrs. Noble 
the following letter, which she afterwards 
gave to Mr. Lockhart, to whom we are 
indebted for a copy :— 


‘© My DEAR Mrs. NOBLE, 


‘*] wish I could give you any news, 
but I cannot ; however, we are quite sure 
to get answers from Chusan in the course 
of a few hours, to-morrow certainly, or 
on Monday at farthest. I do not expect 
that they will send the things we wrote 
for, but that they will write and say it is not 
worth while for so short a time. The 
ships, we hear, were to leave Chusan in 
four or five days, and of course we must 
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be released before the admiral would leave 
the neighbourhood. We have really 
nothing to send in the sewing way, no- 
thing to mend at all. On Monday I will do 
a picture of, or for, the little gentleman 
who brought your note (unless we start 
for Chusan on Monday morning, as I ex- 
pect). I am now busy with a huge 
clergyman, long robes, and clasped hands, 
all very orthodox, for Mr. Wong, the 
Taloya. Keep up your spirits; a very 
short time now will free us all. Douglas 
and Witt send their best regards. 
‘* Ever yours sincerely, 
‘* P. ANSTRUTHER. 


** PRISON, Saturday, 17th October, 1840.” 


The ‘‘ very short time” dragged on for 
four months, during which the sanguine 
officer was ‘‘ terribly bothered,” as Douglas 
wrote to Mrs. Noble, ‘‘ with these people 
wanting drawings.” At last, after many 
false hopes, the day of release was an- 
nounced. On 22nd February, 1841, Mrs. 
Noble, Anstruther, Douglas, and the 
eleven other English survivors, were 


carried in palankins, with no little state, 
through a vast crowd of Chinese of all 
ranks, to the port of Chinhai, where they 


found their Lascar fellow-prisoners await- 
ing them. Four days later they were safe 
on the deck of H.M.S. Blonde in the har- 
bour of Chusan. 

In spite of the apparent harshness of 
their treatment, it may be doubted whether 
the Chinese intended to ill-use them. Mr. 
Scott, at least, bears the following testi- 
mony to his gaolers :— 


‘* Maigré the cage, the Chinese on the 
whole treated us well. We cannot look 
upon them as quite up to date in civility 
to foreigners, and at that time less than 
now ; but with the exception of the prod 
from the soldier and a few stir-ups through 
the bars of the cage from hot bowls of 
pipes, we were never molested. The 
crowds we met or who met us were 
enormous and noisy; but though there 
never appeared to be any one to keep 
order, order was kept, and on many 
occasions I had small kindnesses shown 
me. For instance, when I was _ nearly 
fainting from pain of the binding of my 
hands a good Samaritan brought me 
water and a few small cakes, and wher- 
ever we stopped there were always some 
who would give us a few cakes or a pinch 
or two of tobacco. Even the soldiers 
were good-natured. In one of the sam- 
pans I was placed with a Lascar for whom 
there were no irons, consequently his 
hands were still tied behind his back, and 
he was lying down groaning in his agony. 
I called the attention of the guard to the 
poor fellow, and one of them immediately 
loosed his bonds altogether. When fell 
down and broke my chain I cut my knee 
badly, so that the blood was trickling 
down my leg; one of the officials came, 
and from a bottle which he took from his 
pouch he sprinkled a powder over the cut, 
which stopped the bleeding. Altogether 
we caged Britishers came to the conclusion 
that the Chinese were not so bad as they 
had been painted.” 





MALACHI. 
By GILBERT PARKER. 


ee E’LL swing just the same to- 
morrow. Exit Malachi!” said 
Freddy Tarlton gravely. 

The door suddenly opened on the group 
of gossips, and a man stepped inside, 
and took the only vacant seat in the room 
near the fire. He glanced at none, but 
stretched out his hands to the heat, look- 
ing at the coals with drooping introspect- 
ive eyes. 

‘* Exit Malachi,” he said presently in a 
soft ironical voice, but did not look up. 

‘* By the holy poker, Pierre, where did 
you spring from?” asked Tarlton 
genially. 

‘The wind bloweth where it listeth, 
and——” Pierre responded with a little 
turn of his fingers. 

‘And the wind doesn’t tell where it’s 
but that’s no reason Pierre 


been, 
shouldn't,” urged the other. 


Pierre shrugged his shoulders, but 
made no answer. 

‘*He was a tough,” said a voice from 
the crowd. ‘‘ To-morrow he’ll get the 
breakfast he’s paid for.” 

Pierre turned and looked at the speaker 
with a cold inquisitive stare. ‘* Mon 
Dieu!” he said presently, ‘‘here’s this 
Gohawk playing preacher. What do you 
know of Malachi, Gohawk? What do 
any of you know about Malachi? A little 
of this, a little of that, a drink here, a 
game of euchre there, a ride after cattle, 
a hunt behind Guidon Hill!—But what 
is that? You have heard the cry of the 
eagle, you have seen him carry off a lamb, 
you have had a pot-shot at him, but what 
do you know of the eagle’s nest? Mais 
non. The lamb is one thing, the nest is 
another. You don’t know the eagle till 
you’ve been there. And you, Gohawk, 
would not understand if you saw the nest. 
Such cancan!” 

‘* Shut up!” broke out Gohawk. ‘‘ D’ye 
think I’m going to stand your # 

But Freddy Tarlton laid a hand on his 
arm. ‘*Keep quiet, Gohawk. What 
good will it do?” Then he said, ‘‘ Tell 
us about the nest, Pierre ; they’re hang- 
ing him for the lamb in the morning.” 


‘*Who spoke for him at the trial?” 
Pierre asked. 

**] did,” said Tarlton. ‘‘I spoke as 
well as I could, but the game was dead 
against him from the start. The sheriff 
was popular, and young; young—that 
was the thing ; handsome too, and the 
women, of course! It was sure from the 
start; besides, Malachi would say no- 
thing—didn’t seem to care.” 

‘“No, not to care,” mused Pierre. 
‘* What did you say for him to the jury ? 
—I mean the devil of a thing to make 
them sit up and think, ‘ Poor Malachi!’ 
—like that.” 

‘* Best speech y’ever heard,” Gohawk 
struck in ; ‘‘just emptied the words out, 
spilt ’em like peas, by gol! till he got to 
one place right before the end. Then he 
pulled up sudden, and it got so quiet you 
could ’aheard apindrop. ‘Gentlemen of 
the jury,’ says Freddy Tarlton here— 
gentlemen, by gol! all that lot—Lagan 
and the rest! ‘Gentlemen of the jury,’ 
he says, ‘be you danged well sure that 
you’re at one with God A’mighty in this ; 
that you’ve got at the core of justice here, 
that you’ve got evidence to satisfy Him 
who you've all got to satisfy some day, 
or git out. Not evidence as to shootin’, 
but evidence as to what that shootin’ 
meant, an’ whether it was meant to kill, 
an’ what for. The case is like this, 
gentlemen of the jury,’ says Freddy 
Tarlton here. ‘Two men are in a street 
alone. There’s a shot, out comes every- 
body, and sees Fargo the sheriff laid 
along the ground, his mouth in the dust, 
and a full-up gun in his fingers. Not 
forty feet away stands Malachi with a 
gun smokin’ in his fist. It seems to be 
the opinion that it was cussedness—just 
cussedness—that made Malachi turn the 
sheriff's boots to the sun. For Malachi 
was quarrelsome, I'll give you a quarter 
on that. And the sheriff was mettlesome, 
used to have high spirits, like as if he’s 
lift himself over the fence with his boot- 
straps. And so when Malachi come and 
saw the sheriff steppin’ round in his 
paten’ leathers, it give him the needle, 
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and he got a bead on him—and away 


went Sheriff Fargo—right away! That 
seems to be the sense of the public.’ And 
he stopped again, soft and quick, and 
looks the twelve in the eyes at once. 
*‘ But,’ says Freddy Tarlton here, ‘ are you 


goin’ to hang a man on the little you 
know? Or are you goin’ to credit him 
with somethin’ of what you don’t know? 
You haven’t got the inside of this thing, 
and he doesn’t let you know it, and God 
keeps quiet. But be danged well sure 
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©} KNEW MALACHI WHEN HE WAS ON THE RIVER WITH TIE RAFTS.’ 


that you've got the bulge on iniquity here ; 
for gentlemen with pistols out in the 
street is one thing, and sittin’ weavin’ a 
rope in a court-room for a man’s neck is 
another thing,’ says Freddy Tarlton here. 
‘ My client has refused to say one word this 
or that way, but don’t be sure that Some 
One that knows the inside of things won’t 


speak for him in the end.’ Then he turned 
and looked at Malachi, and Malachi was 
standin’ still and steady like a tree, but 
his face was white, and sweat poured 
on his forehead. ‘ If God has no voice to 
be heard for my client in this court-room 
to-day, is there no one on earth—no man or 
woman—who can speak for one who 
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won't speak for himself?’ says Freddy 
Tarlton here. Then for the first time 
Malachi opened. ‘ There’s no one,’ he 
says. ‘ The speakin’ is all for the sheriff. 
But I spoke once, and the sheriff didn’t 
answer.’ Not a bit of beg-yer-pardon 
in it. It struck cold. ‘I leave his case 
in the hands of twelve true men,’ says 
Freddy Tarlton here, and then he sits 
down.” 

**And so they said he must walk the 
air ?”’ suggested Pierre. 

** Without leavin’ their seats,” some- 
one added at once. 

**So. But that speech of ‘ Freddy 
Tarlton here’? ” 

‘*It was worth twelve drinks to me, no 
more, and nothing at all to Malachi,” 
said Tarlton. ‘‘And when I said I'd 
come to him to-night to cheer him up, he 
said he’d rather sleep. The missionary 
too, he could make nothing of him. ‘I 
don’t need any one here,’ he said. ‘I eat 
this off my own plate.’ And that’s the 
end of Malachi.” 

‘* Because there was no one to speak 
for him—eh? Well, well.” 

“‘If he’d said anything that’d justify 
the thing—make it a manslaughter busi- 
ness or a quarrel—then! But, no, nota 
word, up or down, high or low.” 

‘*Not a word out of the nest, gentle- 
men of the jury,” added Pierre. 

‘** Exit Malachi!” rejoined Freddy Tarl- 
ton sorrowfully. ‘*I wish he’d given me 
half a chance.” 

‘*] wish I’d been there,” said Pierre, 
taking a match from Gohawk, and light- 
ing his cigarette. 

‘** To hear his speech?” asked Gohawk, 
nodding towards Tarlton. 

‘*To tell the truth about it all. T’sh, 
you bats, you sheep, what have you in 
your skulls? When a man will not 
speak, will not lie to gain a case for his 
lawyer—or save himself, there is some- 
thing! Now, listen to me, and I will 
tell you the story of Malachi. Then you 
shall judge. 

**] never saw such a face as that girl 
had down there at Lachine in Quebec. I 
knew her when she was a child, and I 
knew Malachi when he was on the river 
with the rafts, the foreman of a gang. 
He had a look all open then as the sun— 
yes. Happy? Yes, as happy as a man 
ought to be. Well, the mother of the 
child died, and Malachi alone was left to 
take care of the little Norice. He left 
the river and went to work in the mills, 
so that he might be with the child; and 





when he got to be foreman there he used 
to bring her to the mill. He hada basket 
swung for her just inside the mill not far 
from him, right where she was in the 
shade, but if she stretched out her hand 
it would be in the sun. I have seen a 
hundred men turn to look at her where 
she swung, singing to herself, and then 
chuckle to themselves afterwards as they 
worked. When Trevoor, the owner, came 
one day, and saw, he swore, and was 
going to sack Malachi, but the child— 
that little Norice—leaned over the basket, 
and offered him an apple.. He looked for 
a minute, then he reached up, took the 
apple, turned round, and went out of the 
mill without a word—so. Next month 
when he came he walked straight to her, 
and handed up to her a box of toys anda 
silver whistle. ‘That’s to call me when 
you want me,’ he said as he put the 
whistle to her lips, and then he put the 
gold string of it round her neck. She 
was a wise little thing, that Norice, and 
noticed things. I don’t believe that 
Trevoor or Malachi ever knew how sweet 
was the smell of the fresh sawdust till 
she held it to their noses ; and it was she 
that had the saws—all sizes—start one 
after the other, making so strange a tune. 
She made up a little song about fairies 
and others to sing to that tune. And no 
one ever thought much about Indian 
Island, off beyond the sweating, bak- 
ing piles of lumber, and the blistering 
logs and timbers in the bay, till she told 
stories about it. Sure enough, when you 
saw the shut doors and open windows of 
those empty houses, all white without in 
the sun and dark within, and not a human 
being to be seen, you could believe almost 
anything. You can think how proud 
Malachi was. And she used to get 
plenty of presents from the men who had 
no wives or children to care for—little 
silver and gold presents as well as others. 
She was fond of them, but no, not vain. 
She did not care to wear them, and she 
never did much, even later. She loved 
the gold and silver for their own sake.” 

Pierre paused. ‘‘I knewa child once,” 
said Gohawk, ‘‘ that——” 

Pierre waved his hand. ‘‘] am not 
through, Monsieur Gohawk the Talker. 
Years went on. Now she took care of the 
house of Malachi. And she wore the 
whistle that Trevoor gave her. He said 
to her still, ‘If ever you need me, little 
Norice, blow it, and I will come.’ He 
was droll, that Monsieur Trevoor, at 
times. Well, she did not blow, but still 
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‘* NORICE CAME INTO HER OWN ROOM THE NEXT AFTERNOON, AND FOUND DETECTIVES SEARCHING.” 


he used to come every year and always 
brought her something. One year he 
brought his nephew, a young fellow of 
about twenty-three. She did not whistle 
for him either, but he kept on coming. 
That was the beginning of—‘ Exit Mala- 
chi.” The man was clever and bad, the 
girl believing and good. He was young, 
but he knew how to win a woman’s heart ; 


and when that is done, there is nothing 
more to do—she is yours for good or evil, 
and if a man through a woman's love 
makes her to sin, even his mother cannot 


be proud of him—no. But the man 
married Norice, and took her away to 
Madison down in Wisconsin. Malachi 
was left alone— Malachi and Trevoor, for 
Trevoor felt towards her as a father. 
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‘* Alors, then sorrow come to the girl, 
for her husband began to play cards and 
to drink, and he lost much money. There 
was the trouble—the two together. They 
lived in a hotel. One day a lady missed 
a diamond necklace from her room in the 
hotel. Norice had been with her the 
evening before. Norice came into her 
own room the next afternoon, and found 
detectives searching. In her own jewel- 
case, which was tucked away in the 
pocket of an old dress, was found the 
diamond necklace. She was arrested. 
She said nothing—for she waited for her 
husband, who was out of town that day. 
He only came in time to see her in court 
next morning. She did not deny any- 
thing ; she was quiet like Malachi. The 
man played his part well. He had hid 
the necklace where he thought it would 
be safe, but when it was found he let the 
wife take the blame—a little innocent 
thing. People were sorry for him. She 
was committed to gaol. Her father was 
away in the Rocky Mountains, and he did 
not hear; Trevoor was in Europe. 
Meanwhile the husband got a divorce, 
and was gone, no one knew where, but 
they thought to Mexico. Norice was in 
gaol for over a year, and then she was 
set free, for her health had failed, and her 
mind was going, they thought. She did 
not know till she came out that she was 
divorced. Then she nearly died. But 
then Trevoor came.” 

Freddy Tarlton’s face was working, 
there were tears in his eyes. Already 
he saw the pith and meaning of Pierre’s 
story. His hands were cold with excite- 
ment, and his fingers trembled so he 
could hardly light a cigar. 

**Go on, go on, Pierre,” he said huskily. 

‘* Trevoor said to her—he told me this 
himself, Trevoor—‘Why did you not 
whistle for me, Norice? A word would 
have brought me from Europe.’ ‘ No one 
could help me, no one at all,’ she an- 
swered. Then Trevoor said, ‘I know 
who did it, for he has robbed me too.’ 
She sank in a heap on the floor. ‘Oh, I 
could have borne it and anything for him, 
if he hadn’t divorced me,’ she said. 
Then they cleared her name before the 
world. But where was the man? No 
one knew. At last Malachi heard of her 
trouble in the Rocky Mountains, for 
Norice wrote to him, but charged him 
not to do the man any harm, if he ever 


But Malachi met the man one day at 
Guidon Hill, and shot him in the street.” 


‘*Fargo the Sheriff!” said half a 
dozen voices, and Freddy Tarlton kept 
his hand to his mouth, as if to stop an 
oath—or a sob. 

‘*Yes, he had changed his name, had 
come up here, and because he was clever 
and spent money, and had a pull on 
some one,—got it at cards perhaps—he 
was made sheriff.” 

‘*In God’s name, why didn’t Malachi 
speak?” said Tarlton; ‘‘ why didn’t he 
tell me this?” 

‘* Because he and I had our own plans. 
The one evidence he wanted was Norice. 
If she would come to him in his danger, 
and in spite of his killing the man, good. 
If not, then he would die. Well, I went to 
find her and fetch her. I found her. 
There was no way to send word, so we 
had to come on as fast as we could. And 
we have come just in time.” 

‘*Do ye mean to say, Pierre, that she’s 
here ?” said Gohawk. 

Pierre waved his hand emphatically. 
‘* And so we came on with a pardon.” 

Every man was on his feet, every man’s 
tongue was loosed, and. each ordered 
liquor for Pierre, and asked him where 
the girl was. Freddy Tarlton was wring- 
ing his hand, and calling a boy to go to 
his rooms and bring three bottles of wine, 
which he had kept for two years, to 
drink when he won his first big case. 

Gohawk was importunate. ‘‘ Where is 
the girl, Pierre?” he urged. 

**Such a fool as you are, Gohawk! 
She is with her father.” 

A half hour later, in a large sitting- 
room, Freddy Tarlton was making elo- 
quent toasts over the wine, but saving 
one bottle for Malachi when they should 
meet. And an hour later still they did meet, 
for, as they all sat drinking to Pierre, the 
door opened from the hall-way, and 
Malachi stood before them. At his 
shoulder was a face, wistful, worn, yet 
with a kind of happiness too; and the 
eyes had depths which any man might be 
glad to drown his heart in. 

Malachi stood, not speaking, and an 
awe or awkwardness fell on the group at 
the table. 

But Norice stepped forward a little, and 
said: ‘* May we come in?” 

In an instant Freddy Tarlton was by 
her side, and had her by the hand, her 
and her father, drawing them over. 

The look that Norice saw in his eyes 
gave her thought for many a day. 

And that night Pierre made a prophecy. 
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SINGING A SONG OF HIS 
COMPOSING 
BY EDMUND WALLER . 





CHLORIS . yourself you so excel, 
When you vouchsafe to brealhe my thought 
That, like a spirit, with this spell 

Of my own teaching | am caught. 
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That eagle’s fate and mine are one, 
Which on the shaft that made him die 

Espied a feather of his own, 
Wherewith he wont to soar so high. 
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LORD RUSSELL OF KILLOWEN, LORD CHIEF JUSTICE OF ENGLAND. 





LORD RUSSELL OF KILLOWEN AT HOME. 


HE Lord Chief Justice of England 

was born in the year 1833 in a tall 

old gray house at Ballybot, on the out- 
skirts of Newry, near which town stood 
the brewery of his father, Mr. Arthur 
Russell. Newry is the capital town of the 
Co. Down, but the little Glanrye river, 
which divides Armagh from Down, runs 
through Newry, and Lord Russell was 
born on the Armagh side of the river. 
His ancestry is honourable. Arthur 
Russell’s family had been settled five or 
six hundred years at Killough, near 
Downpatrick. They adhered to the old 
faith through centuries of persecution, 
and their faithfulness is 
well imitated by this dis- 
tinguished son: though 
one can well believe that 
the London of the nine- 
teenth century might 
make a more difficult or- 
deal for the faith than 
red-hot pincers and 
ploughshares. A Franco- 
Irishnoble,Count Russell- 
Killough, is the head of 
the family, and a claimant 
for a dormant peerage, 
that of Baron Killough. 
Arthur Russell was held in 
high esteem by his towns- 
men, though at that day 
Newry, in the Gap of the 
North, would scarcely be 
very tolerant of papistry. 
There is a very yellow 
newspaper beside me, 
The Newry Commercial 
Telegraph, of September 
16th, 1828, in which I 
find Arthur  Russell’s 
name figures third on a list of ‘* twenty-one 
gentlemen, who from their character and 
respectability are deserving of the unre- 
served confidence of their townsmen,” and 
who were therefore selected to serve as 
Commissioners under the new Police Bill. 


His mother’s family belonged to Belfast. 
She was a woman of remarkable character, 
clever and prudent, singularly active in 
mind and body. The father, who was 
long delicate, was of a most sweet and 
indulgent nature. The children were 
brought up in an atmosphere of all the 
virtues, and were especially taught to 
observe the charity which is the queen of 
all the virtues. Indeed, ‘‘ The charity of 
Christ urgeth us” might have been 
written as a motto along that nursery 
wall, for of the five children who played 
there all, except the Lord Chief Justice, 
dedicated themselves to God and the 
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THE ENTRANCE GATE TO TADWORTH COURT 


service of humanity in religion. One 
sister still is the head of the Order of 
Mercy in California, and controls in that 
capacity hospitals, penitentiaries,asylums, 
schools, and all varieties of charitable 
institutions. Another sister is in the 
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Convent of Mercy at Newry, where the 
third nun of the family died some years 
ago. Lord Russell’s one brother is a 
Jesuit priest in Dublin. 

Early in Lord Russell’s childhood the 
family removed to Seafield, a house 
delightfully -situated on the shores of 
Carlingford Bay, under the shelter of 
Killowen Mountains. There is a little 
hamlet of Killowen, and Killowen parish 
stretches far between the mountains and 
the sea. ° Here the Russell children led a 


THE HALL AT TADWORTH COURT. 


delightful life, running freely over the 
mountains, and making friends of every 
good old Paddy and Biddy of the neigh- 
bourhood. Seafield still exists, and in 
Killowen Chapel you may see the beau- 
tiful marble altar which Lord Russell 
gave in memory of his mother. That 
notable mothér’s name and good deeds 
are yet well remembered at Killowen ; 
and the peasants are proud to recall 
memories of her and of her illustrious son, 
whose “friends” are all over the neigh- 
bourhood. One old farmer will tell of his 
having beaten “‘‘Charley Russell” at 
‘‘putting” or ‘‘throwing the stone,” 
whereupon the future Lord Chief Justice, 
though reading for an examination, stayed 
up all night practising the feat and beat 
his rival the next day. Lord Russell is 
not likely to be forgotten at Killowen, for 
he revisits the place whenever he is in 
Ireland. Some one who met him during 
his recent visit to Ireland to receive the 


honorary LL.D. of Dublin University re- 
marked to me the simplicity of the man, 
that his conversation was entirely of 
Newry Convent, where he had just been 
to see his sister; and how interested he 
was in every old nun, her ailments and 
her tastes. 

During those happy days of growing up 
Lord Russell went near to missing all his 
brilliant future. He and his brother used 
to boat on Carlingford Bay in company 
with a little fair-haired boy, who was by 
and by to grow to the 
amazing height of 
eight feet seven inches, 
and to be known as 
James Murphy, the 
Irish giant. One day 
the trio, at  low- 
water, ensconced 
themselves in an oar- 
less boat which was 
beached near _ the 
shore. They were so 
engrossed in their lazy 
conversation under a 
warm sun that they 
never noticed when 
the tide began to 
creep under the boat, 
till presently they 
were rocking in deep 
water, and in immin- 
ent danger of being 
either dashed violently 
on shore, or carried 
out tosea. However, 
neither of these things 
happened, though the boys were out 
all night in a moony mist, not knowing 
what was nextto happen. But soon after 
daylight they were rescued from their dis- 
agreeable position, and no worse results 
followed. 

Charles Russell was called after his 
uncle, the Rev. C. W. Russell, who was 
then a student at Maynooth College, and 
was afterwards, from 1857 to his death in 
1880, the President of the College. Dr. 
Russell was the most literary of priests, 
and was in correspondence with most of 
the great literary menof the day. Although 
the only book which bore his name on its 
title-page was the Life of Cardinal 
Mezzofanti, a book which the Italians 
have accepted as the classical biography 
of their polylgot Cardinal, he was well 
known in the world of letters as a scholar 
of great and accurate learning, and astu- 
dent of unwearied activity in research. 
Add to this that he was the finest of 
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gentleman, a worthy follower of ‘‘ the first 
true gentleman that ever breathed,” and 
the most courtly of saints, and you have 
some conception of Dr. Russell’s char- 
acter. Perhaps his friendship with New- 
man would be what his nephew is proudest 
of inhim. ‘‘ He helped me more than any 
one else,” says the Afologia. ‘‘ He was 
always gentle, mild, unobtrusive, uncon- 
troversial He let me alone.” Dr. 
Russell was a valued contributor to the 
Edinburgh Review from 1851, and he was 
one of the founders of the Dudlin Review, 
and its chief contributor while he lived. 

Lord Russell’s first public school was a 
Mr. Nolan’sin Newry, and he spent some 
time later at St. Malachy’s, Belfast, 
and at St. Vinccnt’s, Castleknock, near 
Dublin. Some years later he put his 
name on the books of Trinity College, 
Dublin, and took for his tutor Professor 
J. K. Ingram, who has a fame, other than 
academical, as the author of the finest 
of Irish revolutionary ballads, ‘* Who 
Fears to Speak of ’98.” Dr. Ingram is 
another Newry man. At this time Lord 
Russell was already practising as a 
solicitor in Belfast, and he never took out 
his degree. 

He was a mere boy when apprenticed 
toa firm of solicitors in Newry, Messrs. 
Hamill and Denver. Arthur Hamill was 
his half-brother, and he subsequently 
became a barrister, and eventually a 
County Court judge. The other partner, 
Cornelius Denver, died, and their very 
distinguished apprentice concluded his 
term of apprenticeship with Alexander 
and Daniel O’Rorke, of Belfast. 

Before leaving Newry, in the year 1851, 
Lord Russell made his first public appear- 
ance. The Newry Institute had proposed 
as the subject fora prize essay, ‘‘ The age 
we live in, its tendencies, and its exi- 
gencies.” The prize fell to young Russell, 
then in his eighteenth year, and the com- 
mittee invited the essayist to deliver his 
homily on the subject before an assembly 
of his townsmen. The most prominent 
of the committee men was Dean Bagot of 
Dromore, who translated in his day the 
Odes of Horace. He was especially kind 
and encouraging to the young essayist, 
who came off triumphantly in this his 
first ordeal. The essay was also pub- 
lished, but I have not been able to trace 
a copy of it. By the way, it was acting 
on the advice of Dean Bagot that Lord 
Russell forsook Ireland and the lower 


branch of the profession for the English 
Bar. 


November, 1894. 
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Lord Russell practised as a solicitor in 
Belfast, with which town he has more than 
one tie of friendship and kindred. His 
wife was Ellen, eldest daughter of Joseph 
Mulholland, M.D., of Belfast. Lady 
Russell is possessed of distinguished 
literary gifts, which she has chosen to 
leave unused because the wide duties of 
another life have claimed her. She pub- 
lished at least one story in Duffy’s 
Hibernian Magazine, which was a very 
famous periodical in Ireland in the fifties. 
Lady Russell’s sister, Rosa Mulholland, 
now Mrs. Gilbert, took up literary work 
after her sister had renounced it, and 
began a literary life under circumstances 
of extraordinary auspiciousness. . Thack- 
eray published her first poem in the Corn- 
hill, and Millais illustrated it; while her 
second published story, ‘‘ Hester’s His- 
tory,” ran through Ad the Year Round in 
its great days, as did ‘‘The Wicked 
Woods of Tobereevil,” and many others 
of her stories. I do not know if Lady 
Russell shared the enormous advantage, 
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to a literary temperament, which her 

sister enjoyed, of living for a considerable 

time in the Arran Islands. I imagine 

she was married before her father’s 

death and her family’s removal to 

Inishboffin, a wild island off the Galway 
c 
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coast, without communication with the 
mainland save by the hooker which goes 
at intervals to fetch provisions and carry 
the few passengers. In that island which 
lies like a sea-bird in the Atlantic and the 
sunset, life to the poor is of the hardest ; 
but the islanders are a simple and devout 
race, and full of wild superstitions 


abstinence the best ally in a laborious 
life, as he mentioned in a lecture at Lurgan 
in 1884. Lord Russell is, however, not a 
teetotaler. He has always been a 
tremendous worker, and people who 
think his success sudden have no concep- 
tion of the almost superhuman energy 
which has built it up. No man is better 
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and strange 
steeped in splendid colours, 
desolate scenery is most 
Any one who has read Miss Lawless’s 
Grania, or Miss Rosa Mulholiand’s 
stories of Arran, will carry away from the 
reading an impression of a life lonely and 
simple beyond our ken. But I imagine 
that Lady Russell was not with her family 
on Inishboffin. 

She would be in London then, living at 
Kensington, where the home of her first 
married years was. Soon after his mar- 
riage Lord Russell left Ireland, and took 
up the higher branch of the legal pro- 
fession. He entered at Lincoln’s Inn in 
1859, and pursued his course with 
phenomenal energy. I suppose those 
would be the years when he found total 


customs. The 


place is 
and the 


impressive. 


fitted for a family life, for he is worshipped 
by his own family ; but while he was yet 


Charles Russell, Q.C., his wife was 
obliged to fit up his chambers in Lincoln’s 
Inn with a special eye to comfort and 
convenience, so that the long hours he 
spent there might at least be alleviated 
by surroundings as nearly like his own 
home as possible. A water-colour draw- 
ing full of sunshine, some bits of blue 
china, a marble figure or two, took away 
the severely legal aspect from the rooms, 
while a deep-piled carpet and comforiable 
chairs made for the ease of the body as 
well as the eye. 

Lord Russell took silk in 1872. In 1868 
he had contested Dundalk with Mr. Phil 
Callan and been defeated by him. In 1874 
he was again defeated by Mr. Callan, in 












consequence, it was said, of ‘his refusing 
to take the Home Rule pledge: but in 
1880 he succeeded in winning Dundalk, 
and driving his opponent to the county. 
At that time, when the Land League was 
in full swing, he was looked upon kindly 
by the Land League party as one who, 
though not going the whole way with 
them, was of strong national convictions. 
I] think no one, except perhaps a handful 
of Callanites, was sorry he won Dundalk. 
Then as now, though now in stronger 
measure, Irishmen of many sections of 
thought are agreed to be proud of their 
distinguished fellow-countryman. 

Lord Russell is the most kindly of hosts, 
and has the true Irish hospitality. I re- 
member to have seen him at a somewhat 
historic gathering in his own house in 
May 1889. It was at an ‘*At Home,” 
given soon after Pigott’s tragic death had 
practically ended the great Parnell Com- 
mission, and after 
Lord Russell's 
own tremendous 
speech had set 
the newspapers to 
comparing him 
with Burke’ on 
Warren Hastings. 
Mr. Parnell was 
the guest of the 
evening, though 
Mr. Gladstone and 
Lord Randolph 
Churchill were 
also present. It 
was an incident in 
the rehabilitation 
English politicians 
and people would 
willingly have ex- 


rate We 


tended to their 
finest foe. There 
were many dis- 
tinguished faces 


there besides that 

of the Irish leader, 

to my mind the most distinguished 
looking man of his time, but none, 
perhaps, finer in its way than the ivory- 
pale face, lit up with piercing eyes, of the 
great advocate. Lord Russell is strangely 
like his brother, the Dublin Jesuit, who is 
editor of the /rish Monthly, and who has 
been at one time or another the helpful 
friend and adviser of all young Irish liter- 
ary folk. The likeness between the 


brothers is incredibly great, seeing how 
their expressions vary; for while Lord 
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Russell’s massive face has an expression 
of one who pierces your inmost thoughts, 
Father Russell’s rosy visage looks nothing 
but cheerfulness and benignity. 

However, the Lord Chief Justice is not 
a man of force all compact. His emotions 
are sometimes stronger than his will to 
check them; and some of his noblest 
oratorical flights, notably his speech on 
the Home Rule Bill, and the peroration 
of his tremendous Parnell Commission 
speech, were pointed with the acute 
sincerity of tears. With some such 
painful emotion, too, he heard of Mr. Par- 
nell’s death, which news fell upon him as 
he was signing the church registry at his 
son Arthur’s marriage to Miss Cuming, of 
Belfast. His wonderful tenderness, too, 
in his family life shows his many-sided- 


ness. Not every great man is greatest to 
his sons, but Lord Russell has this 
happiness. 
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Since his appointment to the Lord Chief 
Justiceship the papers have teemed with 
anecdotes of him and his characteristics— 
his leve of a horse, his strength of muscle, 
his skill at whist, and such gossip—profit- 
less at best, though the world craves to 
hear such things about the men it delights 
to honour. 

With all the magnitude of his work, he 
has found time to write Mew Views on 
Ireland, which appeared in 1880. It was 
a fairly exhaustive account of the land 
Cc 2 
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question in Ireland, and its accruing 
troubles ; very serious at the time Lord 
Russell wrote. With characteristic ac- 
curacy he had sifted the matter on the 
spot, visiting the disturbed districts, and 
interrogating people for himself. When 
Lord Russell last autumn identified him- 
self to some extent with the Journalists’ 
Conference, it was by right, for in the 
days when he had relinquished his Belfast 
solicitorship, and had not attained to 
English briefs, he kept himself going by 
press-work in the House of Commons. 


injured him. He has had no cause to hate 
Englishmen, but he has never purchased 
a tittle of their regard by abating any- 
thing of his honest truth and faith to 
his own country and his own religion. 
He is Irish and Catholic first, as his chil- 
dren are. There are few men as eminent 
as he is who have not trampled on old 
friends or old faiths in their ascent; who 
have not sacrificed something of the con- 
victions, earnest and enthusiastic, with 
which their boyhood opened. Lord 
Russell, though he, more than most men, 
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In 1883 he visited America with Lord 
Coleridge, Sir James Hannen, Mr. Patrick 
Martin, Q.C., Mr. Bryce, M.P., and Mr. 
(now Sir) Horace Davey, Lord Russell’s 


successor as a Lord of Appeal. Lord 
Coleridge did not pass the Rockies, but 
Lord Russell pressed on to San Francisco 
to visit his sister, Mother Baptist, who, 
having gone to America at the age of 
eighteen to found an hospital, is now at the 
head of so many good works that she is 
something of a power in the state. 

Lord Russell’s amazing success has not 


has looked into the depths of human folly 
and wickedness, has kept the simple and 
unspoilt heart of the boy. When we 
would honour mortal men we have gene- 
rally to blink at this or that in their career 
or character which will not bear recording. 
With Lord Russell it is otherwise ; and 
those who are proud of him might find 
their greatest pride in knowing that his 
private honour is as high and unassailable 
as the honour in which he is held by the 
public mind. 
KATHARINE TYNAN. 





THE BENEFIT OF THE DOUBT. 
By VIOLET HUNT. 


Persons. 
Mrs. BLAKE—26. Miss RussELL—36. Mrs. BLAKE SENIOR—56. 


ScENE.— The drawing-room of a suburban residence at Wimbledon. 

Miss Russeti. (Zo the servant.) Tell Mrs. Blake not to hurry. I have plenty of 
time. (Zxit the servant. Miss Russell sits down.) Celia is so pretty, she can afford to 
be untidy, still I prefer she should put her hat on straight before we go out to make 
calls. . . . Shezs untidy. Look at that yawning, gaping work-basket, with all the silks 
tumbling out of it! (Begins to reel up some of the silks, and in so doing touches a letter 
which is lying open among them.) How careless of Celia to leave her correspondence 
about like this! So bad for the servants. They can’t help reading it—Such a 
sprawling hand! The signature—Good heavens! 

(Enter Mrs. BLAKE, in a white tea-gown.) 

Mrs. BLAKE. Forgive me,dear. I haven’t dressed. I don’t feel like calls to-day. 
Stay here and have tea with me quietly. Charles’ mother comes out by the 6.10 and 
I want a rest before . . . She’s very wearying! However, such is life! We will 
have tea at once. (Aings.) 

Miss Russet. (Sharpfly.) Never mind tea, Celia. 

Mrs. Biake. (Zurning round.) Why, what is it? 

Miss Russett. You have been hearing from that man again! 

(A Pause.) 

Mrs. BLAKE. What a bomb! (She sits down, carelessly.) Well, and then? We 
can have tea all the same, I suppose? (A Pause.) Why do you sit there, Louisa, 
opening and shutting your mouth helplessly like that? Say all you want to say. I 
can bear it. Only let me make myself comfortable first. My back aches and I have 
the prospect of a mother-in-law before me. (Piling up cushions behind her.) Have one 
too ! 

Miss Russet. Oh, Celia, how could you—? 

Mrs. BLAKE. Be so careless as to leave Captain Grey’s letter about, you mean ? 
Yes, it was stupid of me! But you may as well know 

Miss Russet. How could you—how could you let him write to you! You 
promised me—you promised Charles—that you would send Captain Grey away—that 
you would have nothing more to do with him. He—I know there was nothing really 
between you, only the merest flirtation, and that it is all right, but Captain Grey 
is such a dreadful man, and you have let him write to you. I thought it was all over 
and done with! I thought you had forgotten him, and quite settled down! And 
Charles was so nice about it, and you always kept your promises, at least. And now 
the hateful business is all on again! . . . Isitreally? . . . You don’t say anything ? 
What does he want ? You to go away with him? Why don’t you speak? For 
heaven’s sake, Celia, think of your husband, think of your—— 

Mrs. Brake. (Shortly.) I haven’t any! 

Miss Russett. Yes, 1 know, dear. I know you are not very happy in your 
married life. 1 know Charles is not very sympathetic to you—or to anybody—but 
then, Celia, dear, you must not expect it—we are not meant, I think, to have 
rampant happiness in this world. . . . How can you smile, Celia? You are so flippant. 
Think of it all, think of the misery you would bring on your people, the horror, the 
shame of it! You can’t imagine now what it would be, but you couldn’t bearit. You 
would droop under it, you couldn’t face the world’s scorn. (Leaning forward and 
clasping her friend’s knees.) Let me beg of you, dear, to reflect,. to pause on the brink 
of destruction—before it is too late 
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Mrs. BLAKE. (Sharply, disengaging herself. Don’t be an idiot, please. I-—do not 
intend even to answer the letter. (Zo the servant, who comes in answer to her summons.) 
Bring tea! 

Miss Russe_t. (Laughing hysterically.) Oh, so you are not going to answer the 
letter? Not going to accept his proposal! Ha! ha! I might have known that you 
would never take any strong measure of any kind. You love your ease—you hate 
scenes. You 

Mrs. Buiake. (Gently.) Really, Louisa, to listen to you one would think that 
you were disappointed at my having elected to remain in, and, I hope, adorn, the 
ranks of suburban respectability! You, of all people, to go in for the ‘‘ world well 
lost ’’—love excuses all—theory! I should not have believed it of you, I 

Miss RusseELi. (Zearful.) It is unkind of you, Celia, to chaff me like this! I 
thought—I—but you are so dreadfully cynical. . . . I declare I will have no more to 
do with your affairs ! 

Mrs. Brake. (Calmly.) Oh, yes, Louisa, you will. You have managed them 
more or less for four years. It was you, you know, who sent Captain Grey away. 
I should never have had the strength of mind to do it. . . . Don’t cry. Forgive me, 
I ought not to have teased you ; you meant well. You always do. Come here and 
let me tell you all about it; that is, if you care to hear. You may tear up that note 
and put it in the fire if you like. 

Miss Russe... (Haughtily.) Do you think I would touch it ? 

Mrs. BLAKE. Won’t you? Poor Captain Grey! You used to like him once. 
(Rising.) And you have no idea how delicately he conveys to me the fact that he 
cannot live without me! Yes, it is a beautiful letter. It deserves an answer. Never 
mind. Into the fire with it! I see the word Brindisi curling up appropriately in 
the very hottest place. There, that is over! (Coming back to the sofa.) Absolutely! 
Finally! You believe me, don’t you, Louisa? I couldn't take you in, if I tried—and I 
don’t try. It isn’t worth while. Nothing is worth while in this world, except to keep 
a roof over one’s head and one’s husband in a good temper, eh? Kiss me and don’t 
be cross, there’s a dear woman, and let me give you some tea. 

Miss Russe_i. (Submitting to the embrace.) But I don’t like it, Celia—I mean your 
attitude in this affair. Such a serious thing ought not to be hustled off in this 
haphazard fashion. It isn’t right, it isn’t— 

Mrs. BLaKE. No, I suppose one doesn’t receive an invitation to run away and 
disgrace one’s self every day. One ought to be excited, anvry, outraged -— flattered a 
little —— 

Miss RussELt. Don’t, don’t take it so, Celia, it seems dreadful 

Mrs. BLAKE. We are not all made alike. Let me take it my own way, please. 
Have some tea. And besides . . . . suppose I tell you—you drive me to tell you—I 
did think over that letter quite seriously, as seriously as you could wish. I lay awake 
all last night—I debated the pros and cons—— 

Miss RusseELi. Celia! 

Mrs. Biake. Yes, I did. Iam not going to pretend. Let me make a new pro- 
verb for myself. The road to Heaven is paved with dad intentions. Listen! I hada 
moment—I longed, don’t you know, to be done with all this—( Waving her hand round 
the room.) \am so tired of it all—of that weeping birch in the garden, of that bulgy 
old arm-chair where Charles’ mother sits and lays down the law every Sunday, of the 
servants’ faces, of the dinner-hour, of the brougham——! To think that I shall go on 
living here for the rest of my life—new! 

Miss RussEti. (.Smiling.) My dear, silly Celia, would you devastate your home 
for the sake of such trifles? Servants’ faces—you can get new ones! You can alter 
your dinner hour. You are simply suffering from an attack of suburban melancholy. 
I know of nothing so depressing as a house just out of London—only just, like this. 
If you lived an active life like me, in the very thick of it all, you wouldn’t have time 
to think such morbid thoughts. 

Mrs. BLaKke. (Pouring herself out more tea.) Possibly not. There is something in 
that. But it all lies deeper than you think. (ising and dasping her hands behind her.) 
Oh, Louisa, I hate my life! 1 want it different, somehow. It has been exactly the 
same for the last seven years, and I am quite young—as young as I look! And 
when Captain Grey’s letter came—I assure you, it was quite a surprise to me, | 
thought he was in the middle of Africa—I could not help thinking how nice it would 
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be to travel! Don’t groan, Louisa, you are not a child. I thought of the 
Sunny South . . . you know they always promise you the Sunny South, and citrons, 
and orange groves, and soon . . . and the eternal worm of remorse gnawing. . . 
but that isn’t till later, and I am not sure I am capable of remorse even ; and I should 
enjoy the olive groves, I know, and the exquisite freedom . 

Miss RusseELtt. (Dril/y.) And how about Charles ? 

Mrs. Biake. Oh, Charles! You know Charles. He never really feels anything, 
or cares for anything except his ease. He would curse me ten times a day—at first— 
then five times—and then not at all, except when he wanted to give a dinner party 
and had no one to sit at the head of his table. 

Miss RusseELt. (Co/dly.) You forget, he would divorce you. 

Mrs. Brake. Ah, yes, I was forgetting. He would divorce me, and cast me 
off. What a price to pay for getting away from a life that has ended by boring one 
to a life that has not yet begun to do so! For I should be bored, I suppose, even 
on the Riviera—in a sinful gondola in Venice—or a guilty boat on Lake Leman— 
or ’ 





Miss Russet. (Putting down her cup.) Look here, Celia, I do not enjoy this 
conversation at all. I don’t for a moment suppose you are serious, but 

Mrs. Brake. Of course Iam not serious. This is all ‘‘ without prejudice,” as 
lawyers say. But if you love me, let me talk. I like to fling my foolish yearnings 
and aspirations against the rock of your hardness. I know you will never allow me 
to do anything—inexpedient .... 

Miss RussELt. Is that all you can say for me? 

Mrs. BLAKE. Yes, you realise things—I don’t. You consider the practical aspects 
of it all, as well as the moral one. You see how it would work—you think of the 
rector’s face, when he comes here for the charity blankets next week and hears that I 
have eloped. You don’t think of Charles’ feelings, because you know he has none, but 
you think of Mr. and Mrs. Vereker, with whom Charles and I are to eat the bread of 
boredom next week, you think of Mrs. Blake’s name struck out of every visiting list 
in the county. Oh, my heavens, but I don’t trouble about these things! They would 
never stop me. 

Miss Russet. (Sneering.) What does stop you then, if it is permitted to ask? 

Mrs. BiLake. You would never guess. (Half closing her eyes and lying back.) 
You, Louisa, have a preconceived idea of my character, and you will never, never let 





go of it. My reasons . . . they seem out of character to me even . . . I don’t know 
myself . . . My reasons are very deep down indeed, and they go a long, long way 
back. 


Miss RusseELt. (Gravely.) You are a sweet woman, Celia, but don’t try for one 
moment to make out that you have any sense of moral responsibility. You have not 
a vestige. I know you. 

Mrs. Biake. I know you think you do. Well... At any rate Charles never 
complains of me. (Suddenly.) Why do you think I married Charles? 

Miss Russett. (Bored.) I can’t tell, I’m sure. I didn’t know you then. You 
were dull at home and wanted to get away from it ? 

Mrs. Biake. Yes, I was, rather, but that wasn’t the reason. 

Miss RussELt. You wanted to be free to go about and have your own way? 

Mrs. BiakeE. I always had it. Continue. 

Miss RussELL. You wanted a husband for a convenient shield for your little 
flirtations ? 

Mrs. Brake. Oh, for shame! but go on. 

Miss Russet. (/mpatiently.) You were in love with your husband perhaps. 

Mrs. Biake. (Ca/mly.) You don’t mean that, you know. Well. ..1 was. I 
tell you, I was quite ridiculously in love. I remember it all so well. I even got thin 
over it. It was quite idyllic and romantic. I used to meet him in the fir clumps at 
the back of our house . . . He used to come plunging through the bracken in his 
riding boots, and I in my summer muslins . . . I thought him terribly handsome .’. . 

Miss RussELL. What has that to do with it? You don’t think so now, at any 
rate. 

Mrs. BLAKE. Everything to do with it, Louisa. I admired him, I was proud of 
him, I was in love with him. If I had been like some girls now, married at eighteen 
to a man I knew nothing of—turned off in a hurry because I had sisters coming after 
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me—lI should consider I hada right to make a life for myself. But no, I had no such 
excuse, I was allowed to judge for myself, to form my own opinion. I did as I liked, 
nobody thwarted me. _ I had seen plenty of men, I had run through three squires and 
two curates, not to mention an enlightened artist who had come to sketch in our 
grounds. I preferred Charles. I loved him—or I thought I did—which comes to 
the same thing. I married him. I went away happy. I wasn’t disillusioned until 
after quite a reasonable interval. Charles was devoted to me—he always has been, 
I will say that for him. Why do you raise your eyebrows? Oh, I know you don’t 
like Charles. You think him rough and uncultivated, and that’s why you sympa- 
thise with me a little, but I shall not allow you to abuse him 

Miss RussELt. Heaven forbid that I should abuse Charles, but——- 

Mrs. BLakE. Yes—I know—he is stout, and rather bald, and eats too much, and 
has never done anything. but something in the city which forces him to live at 
Wimbledon to be near it. But it wasn’t like that always. He was young once... . 
I had his youth . . . . he gave me his best. Do you know, Louisa, I think marriage 
is like a lottery, in which one has only the right to one number. 1 drew mine. I 
drew Charles. I have no right to complain. I had my chance, my own way; one 
can only expect to have one’s own way once in th's world—about important things | 
mean. I ate my cake, andI can’t have it. 

Miss Russet. A very plain cake, indeed! 

Mrs. BLAKE. I assure you, Louisa, Charles has points. You don’t understand 
him. He has been very good to me, as husbands go. It is no crime to bore one’s 
wife to extinction 

Miss RussELt. How you do contradict yourself, Celia ! 

Mrs. BLake. No, dol? how? And, for the rest, if he neglects me, it isn’t for 
—other people. We have to live down here, of course, but he lets me ask anybody 
down I like, and doesn’t make me have his mother oftener than once a week... . 
and he’s never jealous . . . . and he’s really very nice when I’m ill. 

Miss Russe... (Rising and adjusting her boa.) You need not defend your husband 
to me, Celia. I am not attacking him. I think the whole of this conversation quite 
unnecessary and unedifying. I never expected tocome here, and spend a whole after- 
noon discussing whether you are to run away from your husband or not. No one 
would believe it, if I were to put it in a novel. I’m sure I don’t know what women are 
coming to. If only a sense of abstract justice keeps them from running away from 
the husbands they have promised to love, honour, and obey 

Mrs. Brake. (//aintively.) But since I have decided not, am I to get no credit for 
my virtue ? 

Miss Russet. (Sezere/y.) You entertained the idea anyhow. I hate this flippant 
journalistic way of putting things. ‘‘ Credit for your virtue” indeed! Good-bye. I 
think I shall catch the 5.25 back to town. I have work to do. 

Mrs. Brake. (With a little shrug.) Charles’s mother comes by the 6.10. I think I 
shall have to run away after all. 

Miss RusseEtt. Celia, have you xo feeling ? 

Mrs. Biake. Yes, and I am sorry for poor Captain Grey, out in Cairo, pining for 
me. 

Miss Russett. After all you have been saying to me about Charles! Celia, you 
are impossible. (S/ow/y.) If it isn’t impertinent to ask, which of the two do you 
really care for? 

Mrs. Brake. (AMufters.) Im sure I don’t know. (Buries her face in the sofa 
cushions.) 

Miss Russett. (Bitterly.) Then, Celia, all I. can say is, suppose you give 
Charles the Benefit of the Doubt! Good-bye. (She opens the door swiftly and closes tt 


behind her.) 
* * * * * * * 


Mrs. BLake SENIOR. (Zntering an hour later.) Why, Celia! You here all alone in 
the dark? I thought I heard some one crying ? 
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THE HOUSE WHERE 


NAPOLEON WAS BORN. 


By CAROLINE HOLLAND. 


NE whole morning at Ajaccio we 
devoted to sketching in the home 
of Napoleon Buonaparte. Sitting in those 
quiet rooms, delicately furnished, with 
palely tinted walls, the flickering of sun- 
light through half-opened shutters gave a 
sense of movement to the air, as though 
the quivering motes were indeed the dust 
of the departed, still lingering round the 
home once so full of life and noise and 
animation. 

For M. Charles Buonaparte (father of 
the great Napoleon) was a busy lawyer 
with a large family, eleven children in all. 
A warm supporter of Paoli, he took an 
active part in the politics of the day, was 
lavish in expenditure, and much given to 
hospitality ; a tradition confirmed by the 


existence of a spacious ballroom with no 
less than twelve windows (six on either 
side), and large enough to give import- 
ance to the house of any private gentle- 
man. 

In this hospitality M. Buonaparte was 


warmly seconded by his wife, Letitia 
Ramolino (the beauty of Ajaccio), 
afterwards known as Madame Mere. 
Indeed, in 1790, when her second son, 
Napoleon, first began to feel the stirrings 
of ambition, and was trying for what then 
seemed to him the almost unattainable 
post of chef de bataillon, Madame Letitia 
sacrificed half her fortune to procure her 
favourite this command. 

Her house was constantly open to 
Napoleon's numerous supporters, her table 
always covered. ‘* Mattresses lay con- 
stantly ready in the rooms and passages,” 
says Gregorovius, ‘‘to receive his armed 
adherents during the night.” Napoleon 
was never so excited as at this period ; 
‘**he could not sleep, he wandered through 
the rooms, his eyes full of fire, his soul full 
of passion!” Probably he afterwards 
approached the Imperial Crown with less 
emotion than he now felt, when aspiring 
to the rank of major in the Corsican 
National Guard. 

In other respects, 


Monsieur and 


Madame Buonaparte seem to _ have 
brought up their numerous family with 
a certain primitive severity. The young 
Napoleon, indeed, contrived to emancipate 
himself pretty soon, but, until his influence 
began to be felt in the education of the 
brothers and sisters, everything went by 
rule. Sleep, study, refreshment, prayers, 
pleasure and promenade, each had their 
appointed hour. In their domestic life, 
the Buonapartes might oe described as a 
model family, devoted to one another, 
and a pattern to the town of which they 
afterwards became the boast. 

But to enter the home of Napoleon, we 
must first discover the front door; and 
that is not so easy as it might seem, for 
the said door stands in so dark and dirty 
a by-street, that we did actually pass it 
more than once, without perceiving the 
inscription ‘‘Casa Buonaparte” on the 
lintel so immediately above our heads. 
Nor would it have been easy to decipher 
the same but for a slanting ray of sun- 
shine from a brilliant little garden just 
opposite (an unexpected oasis of light and 
air and colour in that otherwise foul and 
breathless alley). 

The key obtained from the concierge, 
we mount at once to the first floor. Asa 
rule, the older Corsican houses seem to 
begin on the first floor. Even in the hotels 
at Bastia the kitchens are upstairs, the 
ground floor being given over to pigs, 
horses, cattle, and the plucking of fowls 
(with what pleasing results, as regards the 
front entrance, may be more easily 
imagined than described). 

So far as cleanliness is concerned, the 
Casa Buonaparte is an honourable excep- 
tion to the rule, but there are no living 
rooms on the ground floor, neither lobby 
nor entrance hall. The model lodging 
house stairs (stone, with iron rail), start 
straight from the front door, doubling 
back to a slip of landing, on either side of 
which are slightly ornamented double fold- 
ing-doors. 

Beneath a closed door 


the stairs, 
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suggests offices, the house runs back a 
long way, and underneath the whole there 
are large cellars or vaults, having side 
doors opening into the several streets by 


which, on three sides, the house is sur- 
rounded. Nor was this varied mode of 
exit without its special use, as when, in 
those stormy times, Napoleon having 
quarrelled with Paoli, the latter sent to 
arrest him as a traitor to the Corsican 
cause. It was by a trap-door in the floor 
of his bedroom that the young Napoleon 
descended into the cellar, and from thence 
was able to make his way to a vessel lying 
in port. Had he been taken, he would in 
all probability have been shot, and the 


history of Europe for the succeeding 
quarter of a century would have been very 
different from what it was! 

To return to the landing on the stairs. 
The folding- 
doors to the 
right are thrown 
open, and (again 
without lobby 
or ante-room of 
any sort) we 
step at once in- 
to a large 
square drawing- 
room. Some 
twenty chairs we 
counted, and 
two large sofas 
(this will give a 
general idea of 
its size), in the 
middle, a round 
white marble 
table set in dark 
wood, over 
which hung a 
cut glass chan- 
delier. A large 


mirror, also 
framed in plain 


dark wood, over 
the marble 
mantelpiece,and 
Madame Leati- 
tia’s little old- 
fashioned spinet 
in the corner by 
the solitary win- 
dow; in spite 
of its formal 
arrangement, a 
pleasant and 
home-like look- 

ing room. 
The next to 
be entered (No. 
2) is M. Buona- 
parte’s business 
room, andavery 
pretty taste the lawyer must have had in 
furniture, for (like several other pieces 
scattered throughout the house, and prob- 
ably the spoils of some Italian palace) 
even his large bureau was made of inlaid 
woods, and jewelled along the borders 
and pigeon-holes with elegant little plaques 
of lapis lazuli and other costly stones. 
Another large mirror in delicate open- 
work gilt frame, and an artistic white 
marble mantelpiece r-presenting Venus 
at play with Cupid. The floor, like that 
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of most rooms in Corsica, paved with little 
sexagonal red tiles, the windows opening 
upon one end of a terrace (also red-tiled) 
which runs back, at right angles to the 
study, along the whole length of the ball- 
room, serving as an outdoor means of 
communication with the further rooms 
beyond. True, the terrace is overlooked 
by the backs of tall dilapidated old 
houses with rotten but picturesque wooden 
balconies, whereon many coloured rags 
are airing; still it is screened off to the 
height of six feet by a trellis overgrown 
with greenery, and no doubt was once 


central position on the mantelpiece, be- 
carved with Cupids, which adorns Madame 
Letitia’s chamber. Strange to say, this 
third and most interesting apartment is a 
sort of passage-room. Some have it that it 
was but a temporary arrangement, while 
her bedroom upstairs was under repair. 
Certain it is that in this sort of passage- 
room the great Napoleon was born. 

A quaint old family bedstead is the first 
thing to arrest our attention. It has 
dragons’ feet and tall head and foot 
boards painted two shades of green. But 
it was not the bed with the dragons’ feet 
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a safe and pleasant playground for the 
numerous youngsters of the family. 

Close to the entrance of the third room 
hangs a little etching of Napoleon on 
horseback, a schoolboy performance of 
the late Prince Imperial. The house now 
belongs to the Empress Eugénie, and there 
is something pathetic in the jealous care 
with which she has sought in every way 
to link the memory of her son with that 
of his more illustrious predecessors. 

Thus, in the Hétel de Ville, his image 
stands opposite that of the curly-headed 
little King of Rome, and here again, in the 
Casa Buonaparte, his bust occupies a 


that was to receive the future emperor. 
History reports that Madame Letitia was 
attending mass on the feast of the Assump- 
tion, and it was while she was actually in 
the cathedral that the pains of labour 


came upon her. Her sedan-chair was 
fortunately in attendance, the lady was 
carried home and placed on the nearest 
couch in the passage-room in question. 
So rapid was the march of events there 
was no time for further preparation, and 
thus it came about that on a little spindle- 
legged Chippendale sofa Napoleon the 
First was born. (Murray informs us that 
it was covered with tapestry, representing 
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scenes from the //iad, but to us it appears 
too elegant an article for any such 
classical upholstery. Its present cover- 
ing is, at any rate, of faded green silk 
brocade, evidently very old and fast 
falling into decay.) 
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Next to the historical sofa, the chief 
object of interest in this room is a very 
large carving in ivory of exquisite finish, 
and sent from Egypt by Napoleon as a 


present to his mother. The subject is the 
Nativity, and it is treated in a somewhat 
Original manner. Joseph and Mary are 


33 
seated in a room engrossed in contempla- 
tion of the babe, and the shepherds, with 
satchels on shoulder, just arrived, are out- 
side and peering in through the windows. 
Leaving the dining-room (No. 4) to the 
right, we turn sharply to the left and 
enter the ball-room 
before mentioned. 
Madame Letitia was 
evidently fond of the 
reflection of her pretty 
for here we 
counted no less than 
sixteen mirrors, one 
large one at either 
end, the rest narrow 
slips between the 
windows. The six 
windows to the left 
opened to the ground 
so as to allow free 
access to the terrace, 
and, instead of the 
usual red tiles, the 
floor has a _ sort of 
parquet sufficiently 
smooth for dancing. 
The room beyond 
was the smoking- 
room (No. 6), and 
No. 7 (beyond that 
again) was the room 
always reserved for 
Napoleon when, as a 
young officer, he re- 
turned to the paternal 
roof. ‘* You are the 
eldest of the family,” 
afterwards said Car- 
dinal Fesch to his 
nephew Joseph, ‘‘ but 
remember! It is 
Napoleon who is its 
head.” And the fact 
that to him alone of 
all the eleven children 
was accorded a room 
on this floor, may be 
taken as some proof 
of the prominent 
position he so early 
assumed in the direc- 
tion of the family 
affairs. No mirrors 
in this chamber. A common wooden 
bedstead, a shabby little cupboard in the 
wall, two or three chairs—that isall. But 
in the floor, close to the foot of the bed, 
there is still the trap-door by which 
Napoleon made his escape on the occasion 
previously referred to. 
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The last room of the suite (No. 8) is a 
little cabinet de toilette, and the only 
object of interest is the sedan-chair, of 
elegant Louis Quatorze design, in which 
Madame Letitia was brought back from 
the cathedral on the day of Napoleon’s 
birth. 

There are many portraits extant of 
Napoleon’s mother, but, if we want to 
know what his father was like, we must 
go to the Hétel de Ville, ‘‘ where,” says 
Murray, ‘‘ he is represented in his lawyer’s 
dress.” If that be so, it is the first time 
we ever heard of a lawyer practising in 
white silk breeches and crimson velvet 
coat thickly embroidered with gold. Yet 
that is how he is depicted. A fine-looking 
man, not strictly handsome, with clear 
complexion, black hair, and large black 
beady eyes, a weak mouth, very unlike 
the firm-cut lips of his more famous son. 
M. Buonaparte has apparently risen 
from a golden throne, and is standing by 
a crimson velvet table, with oratorical 
arm outstretched towards a distant sea. 
His eyebrows are extremely elevated (as 
though in surprise at his unusual sur- 
roundings) ; and considering that he died 
in comparative obscurity while Napoleon 
was yet a stripling, it would be rather 
curious to know at what date and under 
what circumstances this picture was 
painted. 

We have no space to mention the many 
other interesting portraits of the Buona- 
parte family, save to pause for a moment 
before Canova’s charming little bust of 
the King of Rome, and note how marked, 
even at that curly-headed age, is the 
strong full throat and firm square jaw of 
the father. We will rather take a car- 
riage, and drive out to a somewhat 
extensive plateau just outside the town, 
where now, as then, the bugle call is 
heard, and the soldiers daily muster to go 
through their military manoeuvres. 


There, on a little knoll backed by the 
olive-covered slopes, lie (tumbled Heaven 
knows whence!) three or four enormous 
boulders forming a sort of arch or natural 
grotto, beneath the shade of which the 
boy Napoleon would lie for hours, watch- 
ing the troops at drill and dreaming of 
military glory. 

And then once more we re-enter the 
town, to visit the tomb of the fair Letitia 
Ramolino. 

She lies in the black marble niche of a 
dark octagonal vault beneath the chapel 
erected by her brother, Cardinal Fesch, a 
dull Pantheon-like building, of no interest, 
save for the dead it contains. 

A pretty girl, aged fourteen, of an obscure 
provincial town, marries a man as little 
known to fame. They have a numerous 
family, and it becomes a matter of serious 
anxiety how their children are to be pro- 
vided for. 

**And lo!” says Gregorovius, ‘‘ these 
same children one day put forth their 
hands one after the other, and grasp the 
mightiest crowns of the earth, tear them 
from the heads of the most unapproach- 
able Majesties of Europe, and wear them 
before the world!” 

Napoleon is Emperor of France. 

Joseph is King of Spain. 

Louis, King of Holland. 

Jerome, King of Westphalia. 

Paulina and Eliza are wedded to princes 
of Italy. 

And Caroline is the Queen of Naples! 

These almost incredible facts are pom- 
pously recorded on the wall to the north 
of the high altar, and justify the proudly 
simple inscription on the marble tomb 
beneath :— 


HERE LIES LAETITIA RAMOLINO, 
‘THE MOTHER OF KINGS.! 


1 Mater Regum. 
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BY STANLEY J. WEYMAN. 


THE TENNIS BALLS. 


FEW weeks before the death of the 
Duchess of Beaufort, on Easter 
Eve, 1599, made so great a change in the 
relations of all at Court that ‘‘ Sourdis 
mourning ’’ came to be a phrase for grief, 
genuine because interested, an affair that 
might have had a serious issue began, 
imperceptibly at the time, in the veriest 
trifle. 

One day, while the King was still 
absent from Paris, I had a mind to play 
tennis, and for that purpose summoned 
La Trape, who had the charge of my 
balls, and sometimes, in the absence of 
better company, played with me. Of late 
the balls he bought had given me small 
satisfaction, and I bade him bring me the 
bag, that I might choose the best. He 
did so, and I had not handled half-a-dozen 
before I found one, and later three others, 
so much more neatly sewn than the rest, 
and in all points so superior, that even an 
untrained eye could not fail to detect the 
difference. 

**Look, man!” I said, holding out one 
of these for his inspection. ‘* These are 
balls ; the rest are rubbish. Cannot you 
see the difference? Where did you buy 
these? At Constant’s?” 

He muttered, ‘‘No, my lord,” and 
looked confused. 

This roused my curiosity. 
then?” I said sharply. 

‘*Of a man who was at the gate yes- 
terday.” 

“Gari § 
balls?” 

‘* Yes, my lord.” 

‘*Some rogue of a marker,” I ex- 
claimed, ‘‘ from whom you bought filched 
goods! Who was it, man?” 

‘*] don’t know his name,” La Trape 
answered. ‘‘ He was a Spaniard.” 

“* Well?” 

‘*Who wanted to have an audience of 
your excellency.” 

**Ho!” I said drily. 
stand. 

134. 


‘* Where, 


said. ‘‘Selling tennis 


‘Now I under- 
Bring me your book. Or, tell 
November, 1894. 


me, what have you charged me for these 
balls?” 

‘* Two francs,” he muttered reluctantly. 

‘*And never gave a sou, I'll swear!” 
I retorted. ‘‘ You took the poor devil’s 
balls, and left him at the gate! Ay, it is 
rogues like you get mea bad name!” I 
continued, affecting more anger than I 
felt—for, in truth, I was rather pleased 
with my quickness in discovering the 
cheat. ‘‘ You steal and I bear the blame, 
and pay to boot! Off with you and 
find the fellow, and bring him to me, or 
it will be the worse for you!” 

Glad to escape so easily, La Trape ran 
to the gate; but he failed to find his 
friend, and two or three days elapsed 
before I thought again of the matter, such 
petty rogueries being ingrained in a great 
man’s valetail/e, and being no more to be 
removed than the hairs from a man’s arm. 
At the end of that time La Trape came 
to me, bringing the Spaniard, who had 
appeared again at the gate. The stranger 
proved to be a small slight man, pale 
and yet brown, with quick-glancing eyes. 
His dress was decent, but very poor, with 
more than one rent neatly darned. He 
made me a profound reverence, and stood 
waiting, with his cap in his hand, to be 
addressed ; but, with all his humility, I 
did not fail to detect an easiness of de- 
portment and a propriety that did not 
seem absolutely strange since he was a 
Spaniard, but which struck me, neverthe- 
less, as requiring some explanation. I 
asked him, civilly, who he was. He 
answered that his name was Dieyo. 

‘*You speak French ?” 

‘I am of Guipuzcoa, my lord,” he 
answered, ‘‘ where we sometimes speak 
three tongues.” 

‘*That is true,” I said. ‘And it is 
your trade to make tennis balls?” 

‘*No, my lord; to use them ” he an- 
swered with a certain dignity. 

‘“* You are a player, then?” 

‘* If it please your excellency.” 

D 
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‘* Where have you played?” 

** At Madrid, where I was the keeper of 
the Duke of Segovia’s court; and at 
Toledo, where I frequently had the honour 
of playing against M. de Montserrat.” 

‘You are a good player?” 

**If your excellency,” he answered im- 
pulsively, ‘‘will give me an _ oppor- 
tunity . 

‘*Softly, softly,” I said, somewhat 
taken aback by his earnestness. ‘‘ Granted 
that you are a player, you seem to have 
played to small purpose. Why are you 
here, my friend, and not in Madrid?” 

He drew up his sleeves, and showed me 
that his wrists were deeply scarred. 

I shrugged my shoulders. ‘‘ You have 
been in the hands of the Holy Brother- 
hood ?” I said. 

**No, my lord,” he answered bitterly. 
** Of the Holy Inquisition.” 

** You are a Protestant ? ” 

He bowed. 

On that I fell to considering him with 
more attention, but at the same time 
with some distrust; reflecting that he 
was a Spaniard, and recalling the num- 
berless plots against his Majesty of which 
that nation had been guilty. Still, if his 
tale were true he deserved support ; with 
a view therefore to testing this I ques- 
tioned him farther, and learned that he 
had for along time disguised his opinions, 
until, opening them in an easy moment 
to a fellow-servant, he found himself upon 
the first occasion of quarrel betrayed to 
the Fathers. After suffering much, and 
giving himself up for lost in their dun- 
geons, he made his escape in a manner 
sufficiently remarkable, if I might believe 
his story. In the prison with him lay a 
Moor, for whose exchange against a 
Christian taken by the Sallee pirates an 
order came down. It arrived in the 
evening ; the Moor was to be removed in 
the morning. An hour after the arrival 
of the news, however, and when the two 
had just been locked up for the night, the 
Moor, overcome with excess of joy, sud- 
denly expired. At first the Spaniard was 
for giving the alarm; but, being an 
ingenious fellow, in a few minutes he 
summoned all his wits together and made 
aplan. Contriving to blacken his face 
and hands with charcoal, he changed 
clothes with the corpse, and muffling 
himself up after the fashion of the Moors 
in a cold climate, he succeeded in the 
early morning in passing out in his place. 
Those who had charge of him had no 
reason to expect an escape, and once on 


the road he had little difficulty in. getting 
away, and eventually reached France 
after a succession of narrow chances. 

_ All this the man told me so simply that 
I knew not which to admire more, the 
daring of his device—since for a white 
man to pass for a brown is beyond the 
common scope of such disguises—or his 
present modesty in relating it. However, 
neither of these things seemed to my mind 
a good reason for disbelief. As to the 
one, I considered that an impostor would 
have put forward something more simple ; 
and as to the other, I have all my life 
long observed that those who have had 
strange experiences tell them in a very 
ordinary way. Besides, I had fresh in 
my mind the diverting escape of the Duke 
of Nemours from Lyons, which I have 
elsewhere related. On the other hand, 
and despite all these things, the story 
might be false ; so with a view to testing 
one part of it, at least, I bade him come 
and play with me that afternoon. 

‘*My lord,” he said bluntly, ‘“‘I had 
rather not. For if I defeat your excel- 
lency, I may defeat also your good in- 
tentions. And if I permit you to win, I 
shall seem to be an impostor.” 

Somewhat surprised by his forethought, 
I reassured him on this point; and his 
game, which proved to be one of remark- 
able strength and finesse, and fairly on an 
equality, as it seemed to me, with that of 
the best French players, persuaded me at 
any rate the first part of his tale was true. 
Accordingly I made him a present, and, 
in addition, bade Maignan pay him a 
small allowance for a while. For this he 
showed his gratitude by attaching himself 
to my household; and as it was the 
fashion at that time to keep tennis-masters 
of this class, I found it occasionally 
amusing to pit him against other well- 
known players. In the course of a few 
weeks he gained me great credit; and 
though I am not so foolish as to attach 
importance to such trifles, but, on the 
contrary, think an old soldier who stood 
fast at Coutras, or even a clerk who has 
served the King honestly—if such a 
prodigy there be—more deserving than 
these professors, still I do not err on the 
other side; but count him a fool who, 
because he has solid cause to value 
himself, disdains the édat which the 
attachment of such persons gives him in 
the public eye. 

The man went by the name of Diego 
the Spaniard, and his story, which gradu- 
ally became known, together with the 
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excellence of his play, made him so much 
the fashion that more than one tried to 
detach him from my service. The King 
heard of him, and would have played with 
him, but the sudden death of Madame de 
Beaufort, which occurred soon afterwards, 
threw the Court into mourning ; and for 
a while, in pursuing the negotiations for 
for the King’s divorce, and in conducting 
a correspondence of the most delicate 
character with the Queen, I lost sight of 
my player—insomuch, that I scarcely 
knew whether he still formed part of my 
suite or not. 

My attention was presently recalled to 
him, however, in a rather remarkable 
manner. One morning Don Antonio 
d’Evora, Secretary to the Spanish Em- 
bassy, and a brother of that d’Evora who 
commanded the Spanish Foot at Paris in 
94, called on me at the Arsenal, to which 
I had just removed, and desired to see me. 
I bade them admit him; but as my 
secretaries were at the time at work with 
me, I left them and received him in the 
garden—supposing that he wished to 
speak to me about the affair of Saluces, 
and preferring, like the King my master, 
to talk of matters of State in the open 
air. 


However, I was mistaken. Don Antonio 
said nothing about Savoy, but after the 


usual preliminaries, which a Spaniard 
never omits, plunged intoa long harangue 
upon the comity which, now that peace 
reigned, should exist between the two 
nations. For some time I waited 
patiently to learn what he would be at; 
but he seemed to be lost in his own 
eloquence, and at last I took him up. 

‘* All this is very well, M. d’Evora,” I 
said. ‘‘1 quite agree with you that the 
times are changed, that amity is not the 
same thing as war, and that a grain of 
sand in the eye is unpleasant,” for he had 
said all of these things. ‘* But I fail, 
being a plain man and no diplomatist, to 
see what you want me to do.” 

‘‘It is the smallest matter,” he said, 
waving his hand gracefully. 

‘**And yet,” I retorted, ‘‘ you seem to 
find a difficulty in coming at it.” 

‘**As you do at the grain of sand in the 
eye,” he answered wittily. ‘‘ After all, 
however, in what you say, M. de Rosny, 
there is some truth. I feel that I am on 
delicate ground ; but I am sure that you 
will pardon me. You have in your suite 
a certain Diego.” 

‘*It may be so,” I said, masking my 
Surprise, and affecting indifference. 
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‘*A tennis-player.” 

I shrugged my shoulders. 
is known,” I said. 

‘* A Protestant?” 

‘* It is not impossible.” 

‘*‘And a subject of the King, my 
master. A man,” Don Antonio’ con- 
tinued, with increasing stiffness, ‘‘in 
fine, M. de Rosny, who, after committing 
various offences, murdered his comrade 
in prison, and, escaping in his clothes, 
took refuge in this country.” 

I shrugged my shoulders again. 

‘*T have no knowledge of that,” I said 
coldly. 

‘*No, or I am sure that you would not 
harbour the fellow,” the secretary an- 
swered. ‘‘Now that you do know it, 
however, I take it for granted that you 
will dismiss him? If you held any but 
the great place you do hold, M. de Rosny, 
it would be different ; but all the world 
see who follow you, and this man’s 
presence stains you, and is an offence to 
my master.” 

** Softly, softly, M. d’Evora,” I said, 
with a little warmth. ‘‘ You go too fast. 
Let me tell you first, that, for my honour, 
I take care of it myself; and, secondly, 
for your master, I do not allow even my 
own to meddle with my household.” 

‘But, my lord,” he said pompously, 
**the King of Spain e 

‘*Is the King of Spain,” I answered, 
cutting him short without much ceremony. 
‘* But in the Arsenal of Paris, which, for 
the present, is my house, I am king. And 
I brook no usurpers, M. d’Evora.” 

He assented to that with a constrained 
smile. 

‘*Then I can say no more,” he an- 
swered. ‘‘I have warned you that the 
man is arogue. If you will still entertain 
him, I wash my hands of it. But | fear 
the consequences, M. de Rosny, and, 
frankly, it lessens my opinion of your 
sagacity.” 

Thereat I bowed in my turn, and after 
the exchange of some civilities he took 
his leave. Considering his application 
after he was gone, I confess that | found 
nothing surprising in it ; and had it come 
from a man whom I held in greater re- 
spect I might have complied with it in an 
indirect fashion. But though it might 
have led me under some circumstances to 
discard Diego, naturally, since it con- 
firmed his story in some points, and 
proved besides that he was not a fersona 
grata at the Spanish Embassy, it did not 
lead me to value him less. And as within 
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the week he was so fortunate as to defeat 
La Varenne’s champion in a great match 
at the Louvre, and won also a match 
at M. de Montpensier’s which put fifty 
crowns into my pocket, I thought less and 
less of d’Evora’s remonstrance ; until the 
King’s return put it quite out of my head. 
The entanglement with Mademoiselle 
d’Entragues, which was destined to be 
the most fatal of all Henry’s attachments, 
was then in the forming ; and the King 
plunged into every kind of amusement 
with fresh zest. The very day after his 


return he matched his marker, a rogue, ~ 


but an excellent player, against my man ; 
and laid me twenty crowns on the event, 
the match to be played on the following 
Saturday after a dinner which M. de Lude 
was giving in honour of the lady. 

On the Thursday, however, who should 
come in to me, while I was sitting alone 
after supper, but Maignan: who, closing 
the door and dismissing the page who 
waited there, told me with a very long 
face ahd an air of vast importance that he 
had discovered something. 

‘Something ?” I said, being inclined 
at the moment to be merry. ‘* What? 


A plot to reduce your perquisites, you 


rascal?” 

‘* No, my lord,” he answered stoutly. 
‘* But to tap your excellency’s secrets.” 

‘*Indeed,” I said pleasantly, not be- 
lieving a word of it. ‘‘And who is to 
hang?” 

‘* The Spaniard,” he answered in a low 
voice. 

That sobered me, by putting the matter 
in a new light; and I sat a moment look- 
ing at him and reviewing Diego's story, 
which assumed on the instant an aspect 
sO uncommon and almost incredible that 
I wondered how I had ever allowed it to 
pass. But when I proceeded from this 
to the substance of Maignan’s charge I 
found an impasse in this direction also, 
and I smiled. ‘‘So it is Diego, is it?” 
I said. ‘‘You think that he is a 
spy?” 

Maignan nodded. 

‘“Then, tell me,” I asked, ‘* what 
opportunity has he of learning more than 
all the world knows? He has not been 
in my apartments since I engaged him. 
He has seen none of .my papers. The 
youngest foot-boy could tell all he has 
learned.” 

‘*True, my lord,” Maignan answered 
slowly ; ‘* but ti 

‘* Well?” 

“*I saw him this evening, talking with 


a priest in the Rue Petits Pois ; and he 
calls himself a Protestant.” 

‘*Ah! You are sure that the man was 
a priest ?” 

**T know him.” 

‘* For whom?” 

‘*One of the chaplains at the Spanish 
Embassy.” 

It was natural that after this I should 
take a more serious view of the matter ; 
and I did so. But my former difficulty 
still remained, for, assuming this to be a 
cunning plot, and d’Evora’s application to 
me a ruse to throw me off my guard, I 
could not see where their advantage lay ; 
since the Spaniard’s occupation was not 
of a nature to give him the entry to my 
confidence or the chance of ransacking 
my papers. I questioned Maignan 
further, therefore, but without result. 
He had seen the two together in a secret 
kind of way, viewing them himself from 
the window of a house where he had an 
assignation. He had not been near 
enough to hear what they said, but he 
was sure that no quarrel took place 
between them, and equally certain that it 
was no chance meeting that brought them 
together. 

Infected by his assurance, I could still 
see no issue, and no object in such an 
intrigue. And in the end I contented 
myself with bidding him watch the 
Spaniard closely, and report to me the 
following evening ; adding that he might 
confide the matter to La Trape, who was 
a supple fellow, and of the two the easier 
companion. 

Accordingly, next evening Maignan 
again appeared, this time with a face even 
longer ; so that at first I supposed him 
to have discovered a plot worse than 
Chastel’s ; but it turned out that he had 
discovered nothing. The Spaniard had 
spent the morning in lounging and the 
afternoon in practice at the Louvre, and 
from first to last had conducted himself 
in the most innocent manner possible. 
On this I rallied Maignan on his mare’s 
nest, and was inclined to dismiss the 
matter as such; still, before doing so, I 
thought I would see La Trape, and dis- 
missing Maignan I sent for him. 

When he was come, ‘‘ Well,” I said, 
‘*have you anything to say?” 

‘One little thing only, your excel- 
lency,” he answered slyly, ‘‘and of no 
importance.” 

‘* But you did not tell it to Maignan?” 

‘*No, my lord,” he replied, his face 
relaxing in a cunning smile. 
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‘* Well?” 

‘‘Once to-day I saw, Diego where he 
should not have been.” 

‘© Where ?” 

‘In the King’s dressing-room at the 
tennis-court.” 

‘*You saw him there?” 

‘*] saw him coming out,” he answered. 

It may be imagined how I felt on hear- 
ing this; for although I might have 
thought nothing of the matter before my 
suspicions were aroused—since any man 
might visit such a place out of curiosity 
—now, my mind being disturbed, I was 
quick to conceive the worst, and saw with 
horror my beloved master already de- 
stroyed through my carelessness. I ques- 
tioned La Trape in a fury, but could learn 
nothing more. He had seen the man 
slip out, and that was all. 

‘*But did you not go in yourself?” I 
said, restraining my impatience with 
difficulty. 

‘Afterwards? Yes, my lord.” 

‘* And made no discovery ?” 

He shook his head. 

‘‘Was anything 
Majesty ?” 

‘* There was sherbet ; and some water.” 

** You tried them ?” 

La Trape grinned. ‘‘ No, my lord,” he 
said. ‘* But I gave some to Maignan.” 

‘* Not explaining ? ” 

**No, my lord.” 

‘*You sacrilegious rascal!” I cried, 
amused in spite of my anxiety. ‘‘ And 
he was none the worse?” 

‘*No, my lord.” 

Not satisfied yet, I continued to press 
him, but with so little success that I still 
found myself unable to decide whether 
the Spaniard had wandered in innocently 
or to explore his ground. In the end, 
therefore, I made up my mind to see 
things for myself; and early next morn- 
ing, at an hour when I was not likely to 
be observed, I went out by a back door, 
and with my face muffled and no other 
attendance than Maignan and La Trape, 
went to the tennis-court and examined 
the dressing-room. 

This was a small closet on the first 
floor, of a size to hold two or three 
persons, and with a casement through 
which the King, if he wished to be private, 
might watch the game. Its sole furni- 
ture consisted of a little table with a 
mirror, a seat for his Majesty, and a 
couple of stools, so that it offered small 
scope for investigation. True, the stale 
sherbet and the water were still there, 


prepared for his 
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the carafes standing on the table beside 
an empty comfit box, and a few toilet 
necessaries ; and it will be believed that I 
lost no time in examining them. But I 


made no discovery, and when I had 
passed my eye over everything else that 
the room contained, and noticed nothing 
that seemed in the slightest degree sus- 


“1 SAW HIM THIS EVENING TALKING WITH A 
PRIEST IN THE RUE PETITS POIS; AND HE CALLS 
HIMSELF A PROTESTANT.” 


picious, I found myself completely at a 
loss. I went to the window, and for a 
moment looked idly into the court. 

But neither did any light come thence, 
and I had turned again and was about to 
leave, when my eye alighted on a certain 
thing and I stopped. 

‘*What is that?” I said. It was a 
thin case, book-shaped, of Genoa velvet, 
somewhat worn. 

‘* Plaister,” Maignan, who was waiting 
at the door, answered. ‘‘ His Majesty’s 
hand is not well yet, and as your excel- 
lency knows, he " 
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‘“ Silence, fool!” I cried. And I stood 
rooted to the spot, overwhelmed by the 
conviction that I held the clue to the 
mystery, and so shaken by the horror 
which that conviction naturally brought 
with it that I could not movea finger. A 
design so fiendish and monstrous as that 
which I suspected might rouse the dullest 
sensibilities, in a case where it threatened 
the meanest ; but being aimed in this at 
the King, my master, from whom I: had 
received so many benefits, and on whose 
life the well-being of all depended, it 
goaded me to the warmest resentment. I 
looked round the _ tennis-court—which, 
empty, shadowy, and silent, seemed a fit 
place for such horrors—with rage and 
repulsion ; apprehending in a moment of 
sad presage all the accursed strokes of 
an enemy whom nothing could propitiate, 
and who, sooner or later, must set all my 
care at nought, and take from France her 
greatest benefactor. 

But, it will be said, I had no proof, 
only a conjecture ; and this is true, but of 
it hereafter. Suffice it that, as soon as I 
had swallowed my indignation, I took all 
the precautions affection could suggest or 
duty enjoin, omitting nothing ; and then, 
confiding the matter to no one—the two 
men who were with me excepted—I pre- 
pared to observe the issue with gloomy 
satisfaction. 

The match was to take place at three in 
the afternoon. A little after that hour I 
arrived at the tennis-court, attended by 
La Font and other gentlemen, and M. 
l’Huillier, the councillor, who had dined 
with me. L’Huillier’s business had de- 
tained me somewhat, and the men had 
begun ; but as I had anticipated this, I 
had begged my good friend De Vic to 
have an eye to my interests. The King, 
who was in the gallery, had with him M. 
de Montpensier, the Comte de Lude, 
Vitry, Varennes, and the Florentine Am- 
bassador, with Sancy and some others. 
Mademoiselle d’Entragues and two ladies 
had taken possession of his closet, and 
from the casement were pouring forth a 
perpetual fire of badinage and dons mots. 
The tennis-court, in a word, presented as 
different an aspect as possible from that 
which it had worn in the morning. The 
sharp crack of the ball, as it bounded from 
side to side, was almost lost in the crisp 
laughter and babel of voices; which as I 
entered rose into a perfect uproar, Made- 
moiselle having just flung a whole lapful 
of roses across the court in return for 
some witticism. These falling short of 
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the gallery had lighted on the head of the 
astonished Diego, causing a temporary 
cessation of play, during which I took my 
seat. 

Madame de Lude’s saucy eye picked me 
out in a moment. ‘Oh, the grave 
man!” she cried. ‘* Crown him, too, with 
roses.” 

‘*As they crowned the skull at the 
feast, madame?” I answered, saluting her 
gallantly. 

‘*No, but as the man whom the King 
delighteth to honour,” she answered, 
making a face atme. ‘‘Ha! ha! I am 
not afraid! I am not afraid! I am not 
afraid!” 

There was a good deal of laughter at 
this. ‘* What shall I do to her, M. de 
Rosny ? ” Mademoiselle cried out, coming 
to my rescue. 

**If you will have the goodness to kiss 
her, mademoiselle,” I answered, ‘‘I1 will 
consider it an advance, and as one of the 
council of the King’s finances, my credit 
should be good for the re 

‘* Thank you!” the King cried, nimbly 
cutting me short. ‘‘ But as my finances 
seem to be the security, faith, I will see 
to the repayment myself! Let them start 
again; but I am afraid that my twenty 
crowns are yours, Grand Master; your 
man is in fine play.” 

I looked into the court. 


Diego, lithe 
and sinewy, with his cropped black hair, 
high colour, and quick shallow eyes, 
bounded here and there, swift and active 


asapanther. Seeing him thus, with his 
heart in his returns, I could not but 
doubt; more, as the game proceeded, 
amid the laughter and jests and witty 
sallies of the courtiers, I felt the doubt 
grow; the riddle became each minute 
more abstruse, the man more mysterious. 
But that was of no moment now. 

A little after four o’clock the match 
ended in my favour; on which the King, 
tired of inaction, sprang up, and declared 
that he would try Diego’s strength him- 
self, entered the court. I followed, with 
Vitry and others, and several strokes 
which had been made were tested and dis- 
cussed. Presently, the King going to 
talk with Mademoiselle at her window, I 
remarked the Spaniard and Maignan, 
with the King’s marker, and one or two 
others waiting at the further door. Al- 
most at the same moment I observed a 
sudden movement among them, and voices 
raised higher than was decent, and I 
called out sharply to know what it 
was. 
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SHE CRIED. 


‘‘OH, THE GRAVE MAN!” 
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**An accident, my lord,” one of the 
men answered respectfully. 

‘*It is nothing,’’ another muttered. 
‘*Maignan was playing tricks, your ex- 
cellency, and cut Diego’s hand a little; 
that is all.” 

**Cut his hand now!” 
angrily. ‘‘And the King about to play 
with him. Let me see it!” 

Diego sulkily held up his hand, and I 
saw a cut, ugly but of no importance. 

**Pooh!” I said; ‘‘it is nothing. Get 
some plaister. Here, you,” I continued 
wrathfully, turning to Maignan, ‘since 
you have done the mischief, booby, you 
must repair it. Get some plaister, do you 
hear? He cannot play in that state.” 

Diego muttered something, and Maig- 
nan that he had not got any; but before 
I could answer that he must get some, 
La Trape thrust his way to the front, and 
producing a small piece from his pocket, 
proceeded with a droll air of extreme 
carefulness to treat the hand. The other 
knaves fell into the joke, and the Spaniard 
had no option but to submit ; though his 
scowling face showed that he bore Maig- 
nan no good will, and that but for my 
presence he might not have been so com- 
plaisant. La Trape was bringing his 
surgery to an end by demanding a fee, in 
the most comical manner possible, when 
the King returned to our part of the 
court. ‘*What is it?” he said. ‘Is 
anything the matter ?” 

** No, sire,” I said. ‘‘ My man has cut 
his hand a little, but it is nothing.” 

**Can he play ?” Henry asked with his 
accustomed good-nature. 

‘* Oh, yes, sire,” I answered. ‘‘ Ihave 
bound it up with a strip of plaister from 
the case in your Majesty’s closet.” 

‘* He has not lost blood ?” 

‘* No, sire.” 

And he had not. But it was small 
wonder that the King asked; small won- 
der, for the man’s face had changed in 
the last ten seconds to a strange leaden 
colour; a terror like that of a wild beast 
that sees itself trapped had leapt into his 
eyes. He shot a furtive glance round 
him, and I saw him slide his hand behind 
him. But I was prepared for that, and 
as the King moved off a space I slipped 
to the man’s side, as if to give him some 
directions about his game. 

‘* Listen,” I said, in a voice heard only 
by him; ‘‘ take the dressing off your hand, 
and I have you broken on the wheel. 
You understand? Now play.” 

Assurinz= myself that he did understand, 
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and that Maignan and La Trape were at 
hand if he should attempt anything, | 
went back to my place, and sitting down 
by De Vic began to watch that strange 
game; while Mademoiselle’s laughter and 
Madame de Lude’s gibes floated across 
the court, and mingled with the eager 
applause and more dexterous criticisms of 
the courtiers. The light was beginning 
to sink, and for this reason, perhaps, no 
one perceived the Spaniard’s pallor ; but 
De Vic, after a rally or two, remarked 
that he was not playing his full strength. 

‘* Wise man!” he added. 

“Yes,” I said. ‘‘Who plays well 
against kings plays ill.” 

De Vic laughed. ‘‘ How he sweats!” 


he said, ‘‘and he never turned a hair 
I suppose he is 


when he played Colét. 
nervous.” 

‘* Probably,” I said. 

And so they chattered and laughed— 
chattered and laughed, seeing an ordinary 
game between the King and a marker ; 
while I, for whom the court had grown 
sombre as a dungeon, saw a villain strug- 
gling in his own toils, livid with the fear 
of death, and tortured by horrible appre- 
hensions. Use and habit were still so 
powerful with the man that he played on 
mechanically with his hands, but his eyes 
every now and then sought mine with the 
look of the trapped beast ; and on these 
occasions I could see his lips move in 
prayer or cursing. The sweat poured 
down his face as he moved to and fro, and 
I fancied that his features were beginning 
to twitch. Presently—I have said that 
the light was failing, so that it was not in 
my imagination only that the court was 
sombre—the King held his ball. ‘* My 
friend, your man is not well,” he said, 
turning to me. 

‘It is nothing, sire ; the honour you do 
him makes him nervous,” I answered. 
‘* Play up, sirrah,” I continued; ‘‘ you 
make too good a courtier.” 

Mademoiselle d’Entragues clapped her 
hands and laughed at the hit ; and I saw 
Diego glare at her with an indescribable 
look, in which hatred and despair and a 
horror of reproach were so nicely mingled 
with something as exceptional as his 
position, that the whole baffled words. 
Doubtless the gibes and laughter he heard, 
the trifling that went on round him, the 
very game in which he was engaged, and 
from which he dared not draw back, 
seemed in his eyes the most appalling 
mockery ; but ignorant who were in the 
secret, unable to guess how his diabolical 
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plot had been discovered, uncertain even 
whether the whole were not a concerted 
piece, he went on playing his part 
mechanically ; with starting eyes and 
labouring chest, and lips that, twitching 
and working, lost colour each minute. 
At length he missed a stroke, and stag- 
gering leaned against the wall, his face 
livid and ghastly. The King took the 
alarm at that, and cried out that some- 
thing was wrong. Those who were 
sitting rose. I nodded to Maignan to yo 
to the man. 

‘It is a fit,” 1 said. ‘‘ He is subject 
to them, and doubtless the excitement— 
but I am sorry that it has spoiled your 
Majesty’s game.” 

‘*It has not,” Henry answered kindly. 
“The light is gone. But have him 
looked to, will you, my friend? If La 
Riviére were here he might do something 
for him.” 

While he spoke, the servants had 
gathered round the man, but with the 
timidity which characterises that class in 
such emergencies, they would not touch 
him. As I crossed the court, and they 
made way for me, the Spaniard, who was 
still standing, though in a strange and 
distorted fashion, turned his bloodshot 
eyes on me. 

‘*A priest!” he muttered, framing the 
words with difficulty, ‘‘a priest!” 

I directed Maignan to fetchone. ‘* And 
do you,” I continued to the other ser- 
vants, ‘‘take him into a room some- 
where.” 

They obeyed reluctantly. As_ they 
carried him out, the King, content with 
my statement, was giving his hand to 
Mademoiselle to descend the stairs; and 
neither he nor any, save the two men in 
my confidence, had the slightest suspicion 
that aught was the matter beyond a 
natural illness. But I shuddered when I 
considered how narrow had been the 
King’s escape, how trifling the circum- 
stance which had led to suspicion, how 
fortuitous the inspiration by which I had 
chanced on discovery. The delay of a 
single day, the occurrence of the slightest 
mishap, might have been fatal not to him 
only but to the best interests of France ; 
which his death at a time when he was 
still childless must have plunged into the 
most melancholy of wars. 

Of the wretched Spaniard I need say 
little more. Caught in his own snare, he 
was no sooner withdrawn from the court 
than he fell into violent convulsions, which 
held him until midnight; when he died 
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with symptoms and under circumstances 
so nearly resembling those which had 
attended the death of Madame de Beau- 
fort at Easter, that I have several times 
dwelt on the strange coincidence, and 
striven to find the connecting link. But 


AT LENGTH HE MISSED A STROKE, AND STAGGER- 
ING LEANED AGAINST THE WALL, HIS FACE 
LIVID AND GHASTLY, 


I never hit on it; and the King's death, 
and that unexplained tendency to imitate 
great crimes under which the vulgar 
labour, prevailed with me to keep the 


matter secret. Nay, as I believed that 
d’Evora had played the part of an uncon- 
scious tool, and as a hint pressed home 
sufficed to ‘procure the withdrawal of the 
chaplain whom Maignan had named, | 
did not think it necessary to disclose the 
matter even to the King my master. 
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THE CONVERSATIONAL KANGAROO. 


By PHIL ROBINSON. 


O animal takes its ease in such 
gentlemanly attitudes or with such 

an elegant appearance of complete luxu- 
riousness as the kangaroo. I should not 
be surprised if I came upon one smok- 
ing a cigarette, or languidly turning over 
the pages of amagazine. They like to lie 
on a slope, with their heads higher than 
their bodies, and they stretch out their 
legs as if they were thoroughly resting 
them, crossing their feet one over the 
other. For sheer animal cosiness nothing 
in the world can beat a sleeping dor- 
mouse. But the kangaroo when doing 
nothing is the only animal that I know of 
that seems to have our own human ideas 


its ears towards me with a courteous ges- 
ture of attention, put a straw in its mouth 
and waited for me to speak. 

‘** I’ve been thinking over a little idea of 
mine,” said I, ‘‘ and I came to chat it over 
with you.” 

‘* Something in the direction of sim- 
plicity ?” asked the kangaroo. ‘‘ Our one 
idea is that : we are Simplicitarians.” 

**] don’t quite understand you,” I 
replied. 

‘* Well, our notion is that the less com- 
plex we make life the more enjoyable it 
becomes. We have always striven after 
getting everything down to ove. You can 
never be really happy if you have any 


SMOKING A CIGARETTE, OR LANGUIDLY TURNING OVER THE PAGES OF A MAGAZINE, 


of making itself comfortable. Nor, I 
fancy, except the monkey, is there any 
other that leans its head upon its hand, 
or lies down, as a rule, with its face look- 
ing upwards, so that it can see all that is 
going on. Most animals, to take their 
ease, turn their noses downwards, and 
look only at the ground, but the kangaroo 
likes to have ocular command of its sur- 
roundings, and prefers to look at the sky. 

It was thus, comfortably outstretched 
upon its bedding, that I found my acquaint- 
ance of the Zoo, and as I came up, it 
lifted its head languidly, and turning both 


alternatives. 


To have ¢hree courses open 
to you must be utter wretchedness.” 
‘*] am in hopes, then, that my idea 


may recommend itself to you. It tends 
rather in the direction you point out, and 
has increased convenience to the individual 
as its only object.” 

** Convenience,” said the kangaroo, ‘is 
another name for simplicity.” 

‘** Well, I was thinking that as you have 
got so far as having a pouch attached to 
your bodies, it might be a good idea to 
have it separate, to button on, you know.” 

**Buttons! No, thank you. They are 





46 
at the root of many evils, and are very 
complicated.” 

‘**You mistake me. I meant buttons 
growing on your bodies on to which you 
might button your pouches. Of course, 
I don’t mean buttons that come off.” 


**Ah, I see. Well, then, let us say one 
button. By eliminating the principle of 
choice we remove occasions for per- 
plexity—one button.” 

I now began to perceive that my sen- 
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tentious acquaintance was something of 
a theorist, and that I was right will be 
seen [ater. 

** Very good ; let us say only one but- 
ton. The convenience, at times, would be 
prodigious. For instance, you could hang 
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‘IT IS A GREAT CONVENIENCE, I AM TOLD.” 


your pouches up or lay them down while 
you went about your business. In America 
the shopkeepers have started rooms where 
mothers can leave their babies while they 
shop. It is a great convenience, I am 
told.” 

‘‘ True; at times the convenience would 
be prodigious. But has it occurred to you 
that we should always have to go back 
to fetch our pouches from where we left 
them? At times the inconvenience of 
doing so would be equally prodigious.” 

** You needn’t do that. You could send 
your husbands for them, or make the 
children carry them.” 

‘“*Ah! the husband and wife are one 
(we are as strictly monogamous as your- 
selves), and with the pouch attached and 
the child inside it, there is a sense of unity 
in the family association which is very 
agreeable.” 

‘* Stuff and nonsense,” I said, out of 
patience at the creature’s verbosity, ‘‘a 
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‘BOYS WILL BE BOYS, YOU KNow.” 
the child in a pouch, why doesn’t 
your husband carry you both in 
another ? That would be something 
like unity.” 

The mild-eyed marsupial looked 
up, wonderingly, at my warmth. 
But letting its head fall back on the 
straw, it went on feebly— 

“You have made a great sug- 
gestion. Nothing could tend to- 
wards simplicity so directly as the 
course you have hinted at. As for 
the bag that would take off and on, 
I am afraid there are many objec- 
tions toit. They would be getting 
mislaid, or stolen, or exchanged. 
You couldn’t trust a child to carry 
its own pouch about. Boys will 
be boys, you know, and they’d be 
sure to get into mischief with 
them. No, I’m afraid the hand- 
bag idea won’t do. But the other 
scheme of the husband carrying 
the wife while the wife carries the 
baby is immense, and well worthy 
of consideration. It reduces the 

family does not become divided by walk- family, you see, to a unit. There’s com- 
ing about separately. Orevenif youcarry pactness in it, and monotony (true happi- 
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ness is not found outside monotony) ; it 
has both solidity and solidarity.” 

‘*Good gracious!” I thought, ‘‘ was 
there ever such a metaphysical beast as 
this before !” 

‘*By abolishing variety,” it went on, 
‘* you abolish occasions for thought. With 
the necessity for thought abolished, exist- 
ence would be simply perfection.” 

** But you’d all be idiots. What would 
be the use of having brains if you’re never 
going to think ?” 

‘*There, that is just it. We are trying 
to do without brains. We have got some 
way towards it. For our brains haven’t 
got any conyolutions, they’re smooth. 
That comes from not worrying. We've 


‘* Yes ; but they didn’t dare to come near 
us. We used to catch them if they did, 
and drown them in water-holes.” 

**T’ve heard of that. Do you really do 
so?” 

‘*Certainly. If we catch a dog and 
there is a water-hole near, we drown it.” 

‘* Then, once upon a time, there was a 
pouched lion in Australia. He must have 
eaten a great many of you.” 

‘*Apparently not, for he became ex- 
tinct. I expect they were cannibals and 
ate each other up. No, we have never 
had any enemies worth speaking of. Nor 
really anything serious to worry us. With 
plenty to eat and drink, and no one to 
molest us, until you white men came with 


**THEY USED TO RUN AFTER US, BUT WE HOPPED AWAY EASILY FROM THEM.” 


never worried about anything, for oh! 
thousands of years.” 

‘* How’s that ?” 

‘* Well, you see, we have always lived 


in a country with plenty to eat init. So 
that we never had any bother about want 
of food, which is the real source of nearly 
every worry in the world, isn’t it ?” 

‘* Pretty nearly.” 

‘* Well, then we had nobody to eat us, 
or be afraid of. So another great worry 
of life was spared us.” 

‘*There were the natives.” 

‘*Oh, yes; but they didn’t count. They 
used to run after us, but we hopped away 
easily from them. Sometimes there used 
to be one of us missing when we came to 
count, but that didn’t matter much ; for 
there were so many of us.” 

‘‘ Then there were the dingo-dogs ? ” 


your guns and your horses and your sheep, 
we simply grazed about, lived to prodigious 
ages, and made the simplification of exist- 
ence our ideal.” 

‘* In what direction ?” \ 

‘* Well, we got rid of two legs, for in- 
stance. Four is an absurd number to 
have. Sowe did away with two. In time 
we hope to do away with one of these, and 
have only one leg.” 

‘*Only one leg ?” 

‘*Why not? What’s the use of two? 
It only bothers you. Why, I often stop to 
think which foot I’ll scratch myself with. 
If I’d only one I wouldn’t be bothered with 
thinking. Besides, if we can go faster on 
two than a horse can on four, who knows 
how fast we should go if we had only 
one! What objection can you suggest to 
having only one leg?” 
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‘‘None: I really never thought of it 
before.” 

‘** There may be good reasons for having 
two eyes, and two ears, and two hands ; 
but why two legs? Why not two tails or 
two noses?” 

‘**I’m sure I can’t say.” 

**No; I don’t suppose you can. . Then 
again, we have done away with superfluous 
teeth, and other odds and ends of bones, 
with a view to the simplification of our 
skeletons. As for food, we eat grass. 
Nothing could be simpler than that.” 

‘* But if you can’t get grass?” 

‘*Why, the next thing to it, leaves. 
That is our idea of simplicity. We never 
worry about our eating. Look at the 
camel ; what an idiot he is! He will go 
about starving all day because he can’t 
find a particular kind of bush. Or the 
lions and things like that, that have to 
catch what they want to eat. Why don’t 
they eat grass, or leaves ?” 

‘*It is certainly very convenient to be 
able to eat the first thing you come upon, 
and when you go to sleep in a field to wake 
up with your breakfast on your pillow, so 
to speak. But doesn’t it strike you as odd 
hopping about among what youeat? If I 


ate grass, I shouldn’t like going through a 


It would be like walking about 
But I sup- 


meadow. 
upon one’s bread and butter. 
pose it’s a matter of habit.” 

‘* Certainly—and it’s so simple. Depend 


upon it we are right, my dear sir; and 
that true happiness will only be found in 
true simplicity. If you human beings all 
lived exactly alike, what an immensity of 
worry you would be saved! And then you 
could all give over thinking, and let your 
brains get smaller and smaller, just as we 
are doing. Some day we shall be able to 
do without the backs of our heads. For 
when our brains are all gone, we sha’n’t 
need any brain-pans. And really, when 
one comes to think of it, I don’t see why 
we shouldn’t do away with one of our 
eyes and one of our ears. It is all in the 
direction of unity ; of simplicity e 

‘*Oh, bother,” I broke in, *‘ you'll ex- 
cuse me; I've gottogo. But let me give 
you something to think about. Your 
future is not going to be like your past, 
and unless I’m much mistaken, you'll have 
to alter your ways and let your brains get 
bigger instead of ‘smaller. Or, if you 
don't, I’m afraid you'll find yourselves 
being gradually pushed off the face of the 
earth.” 

‘* Really! Well, good-morning. I'll 
think over that idea of yours of the 
husbands carrying their wives in their 
pouches. It’s so simple, and, as I said 
before, simp x 

But I was off, and left the Simplicitarian 
to finish its sentence for the edification of 
a sleepy wallaby. 





THE TOAST.—DrRAwN By R. SAUBER. 


—Then live we mirthful while we should, 
And turn the iron age to gold ; 
Let’s feast and frolic, sing and play, 
And thus less last, than live our day. 








THE PESSIMIST OF PLATO ROAD. 
By GEORGE GISSING. 


OW it comes about, I know not; 

but the fact is demonstrable, that 

two little streets branching from Acre 
Lane—the suburban thoroughfare which 
connects Brixton with Clapham—have 
been named, respectively, after the great 
lawgiver and the great philosopher of 
Athens. But for this startling origin- 
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ality of nomenclature, Solon Road and 
Plato Road would have little or nothing 
to mark them out among the countless 
similar byways of South London. They 

134. November 1894. 


are short and narrow; the houses are 
very small, yet in their feeble way pre- 
tentious, for the bay-windows of the 
ground floor display miniature stucco 
columns, scraped with spiral moulding ; 
they have a plaintive little air of resolute 
respectability, of domestic virtue estab- 
lished on the very narrowest basis of 
cash. Great, however, is the force of a 
name. That of Plato Road sufficed to 
attract Mr. Philip Dolamore, who sought 
a lodging within the philosophic pre- 
cincts, and here abode for the space of 
two years. 

He occupied a tiny back room, which 
at first served him for all purposes. 
Hither, on week-days, his breakfast and 
supper were brought to him ; on Sunday 
his dinner and tea also. But when the 
landlady had sufficiently observed him, 
and felt assured of the perfect propriety 
of his ways, a new arrangement was pro- 
posed, whereby Mr. Dolamore hence- 
forth took meals with the family. Such 
a proposal could not lightly be made, for 
Mrs. Byles, a widow of the severest prin- 
ciples, had two daughters in their later 
teens. The young ladies conformed to 
no type of loveliness, but were amiable 
and sensitive. The elder, Jessie by name, 
went daily to the City, where she had 
employment at a wholesale stationer’s ; 
her sister, Evelyn, suffered from poor 
health, and confined herself to domestic 
duties. With the utmost solicitude Mrs. 
Byles kept watch over the growth of in- 
timacy between Mr. Dolamore and her 
daughters ; on both sides there was a 
diffidence not easily overcome, and it took 
some weeks before the conversation at 
table went beyond mere civil trivialities. 
Mr. Dolamore, though his years fell 
considerably short of thirty, had the look 
and the tones of age that had fallen into 
disillusion and melancholy; he sat with 
bowed shoulders and bent head; he 
smiled seldom, and then as though in 
pity for a world that amuses itself. From 
shadowed hints that escaped him, it 

E 
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seemed that his fortunes were much be- 
low his birth, but on all personal matters 
he spoke very guardedly. A reference to 
his business (Mrs. Byles had elicited from 
him when first he came that he held a 
‘* mercantile post ” in the Borough) mani- 
festly displeased him. 

‘* Poor and proud” was Mrs. Byles’s 
remark when she spoke of him with the 
girls. For his pride, the consciousness of 
superior origin might perhaps account. 
Then there could be no doubt that he was 
very intellectual. He read a great deal ; 
books—not novels—lay about his room, 
and every Saturday he brought home a 
number of weekly papers, with which (the 
only point in ‘his. behaviour which fell 
under Mrs. Byles’s condemnation) he 
occupied himself for the greater part of 
Sunday, instead of visiting a place of 
worship. As time went on, his conversa- 
tion began to suggest a scope of study and 
thought much beyond the understanding 
of his hearers; he let fall the names of 
authors utterly unknown to Plato Road ; 
with his mysterious, melancholic smile, 
he dropped phrases and broken sentences 
which Mrs. Byles and her daughters 
either failed to comprehend, or heard with 
a vague anxiety, the cause of puzzled 
whisperings between them when he had 
left the room. 

It could not be mistaken that Mr. 
Dolamore deemed himself, from every 
point of view, greatly the superior of the 
Byles family ; but his pallid pensiveness, 
his invariable courtesy, the sad gravity of 
his condescension, made it impossible for 
them to feel offended by this attitude. 
Jessie, whose journeys City-ward kept 
her in tolerable spirits, ventured now and 
then a timid joke at the lodger’s expense ; 
she declared that he was suffering from 
dyspepsia, the result of sitting at table 
in a bent position, and of never taking 
wholesome exercise ; moreover, he stayed 
up too late at nights, and smoked much 
more than was good for him. Evelyn, on 
the other hand, regarded Mr. Dolamore 
with a respect, if not with a personal 
admiration, which made her shrink at 
such flippant remarks; in his presence 
she rarely ventured to utter the simplest 
word, and if by chance he addressed her 
the blood rushed to her hollow cheeks— 
a fact not unobserved by Mrs. Byles, who 
pondered upon it with fluttering appre- 
hension. 

One Saturday afternoon, when Evelyn 
chanced to be alone in the parlour, Dola- 
more looked in to ask some trivial 





question. The girl had been reading; 
Dolamore, disposed for conversation, 
asked what the book was that lay on 
her lap, and in a shamefaced way she 
answered that it was ‘‘only one of Mrs. 
Henry Wood’s novels.” 

‘*Ah—yes. I remember reading some 
of her books long ago—long ago.” He 
seemed to ponder on the idle tastes of his 
youth. ‘‘I never read novels now.” 

‘* 1 know it’s sad waste of time,” Evelyn 
admitted, timidly. 

‘* Well, you are young, Miss Evelyn. 
You lead a peaceful life. Experience of 
the world’s bitterness ’’—this phrase was 
frequently on Dolamore’s lips—‘‘ de- 
stroys one’s taste for romance. You 
know what Shelley says: ‘The clouds of 
sunset do take a lurid colouring from the 
eye that hath wept over man’s mor- 
tality.’” 

Evelyn was much impressed. The 
quotation, and the assigned authorship, 
were fair specimens of Dolamore’s habit- 
ual accuracy. His knowledge of the 
poets came to him at second-hand ; his 
ideas of rhythm and metre he owed only 
to himself. 

‘“What are you reading now, Mr. 
Dolamore ?” the girl ventured to ask. 

He smiled, looked towards the ceiling, 
and answered dreamily :— 

‘* Shoppenhaw.” 

‘* That’s in a foreign language, I sup- 
pose,” Evelyn murmured, when awe 
suffered her to speak. 

‘*Shoppenhaw is a German philoso- 
pher,” he explained, with indulgent smile. 
‘*] read him in an English translation, 
but only because the original is too ex- 
pensive.” Of course he knew no language 
but his own. ‘‘ You see, Miss Evelyn, 
what it is to be intellectual and at the 
same time poor.” A _ smile of ironic 
humiliation curled his lip. ‘‘You know 
that I am poor?” 

She blushed, 
answer. 

*©Oh, I’m not ashamed of it!” He 
looked about him with gloomy defiance 
of destiny. ‘‘Happily, even in our 
wretched time, the vulgar aptitude for 
commerce is not universal. There’s no 
reason why I shouldn’t tell you that I live 
on thirty shillings a week. That is the 
world’s estimate of my value.” 

His voice sank ; his lips quivered ; his 
nose and chin seemed to become more 
prominent. Evelyn, when she dared to 
glance at him, had the lustre of worship 
in her pale eyes. 


and could make no 
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MRS. BYLES ONE EVENING REQUESTED A FEW WORDS WITH HIM IN PRIVATE. 


‘* Yes,” Dolamore continued moodily. 


‘*T sit all day at adesk. I do the work 
that might be done by any washerwoman’s 
boy fresh from a board-school. This is 
what Matthew Arnold calls ‘the fitness 
of things.’ ” 

He glared his sarcasm. Evelyn scarcely 
refrained from tears. She felt very low 
to-day, and had been asking herself 
‘‘what she had to live for.” 


‘* Does it not seem to you a hard lot?” 
he asked, smiling with infinite self-pity. 

‘*Oh, indeed it does! It’s very 
wrong.” 

‘Well, I don’t know.” He changed 
to the philosophic tone. ‘‘ Perhaps there 
is no such thing as right and wrong. 
Or rather, everything is wrong. Life is 
wrong, from the root upwards. That is 
Shoppenhaw’s teaching. I have really 

E 2 
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no right togrumble. It’s illogical. You 
know, Miss Evelyn, I am by conviction a 
pessimist.” 

‘I am so ignorant, Mr. Dolamore. 
Will you tell me what that is?” 

‘*A pessimist is one who sces through 
all the illusions of life. He hopes nothing, 
because he knows that hope is a device of 
nature to lead one into despair. Pessimism 
teaches one to renounce the desire of life. 
As long as one desires, one is condemned 
to frustration.” 

Evelyn, aided by the teachings of her 
formal religion, found something half 
intelligible in these words. She begged 
for further elucidation, and they talked on 
the subject until Mrs. Byles’s return from 
shopping interrupted them. 

And it was the first of many such talks. 
In Evelyn Byles the pessimist had found 
a listener who exactly suited him. Her 
genuine ignorance permitted the largest 
display of his simulated knowledge. To 
her he could quote from the paragraphs 
of penny weeklies to his heart’s content, 
and revile the world which did not appre- 
ciate its greatest men at the same moment 
that he professed himself indifferent to 
all the lures of life. 

But it came to pass, when Dolamore 
had resided in Plato Road for about a 
twelvemonth, that Mrs. Byles one evening 
requested a few words with him in private. 
After much beating about the bush—she 
was a well-meaning and not indelicate 
woman—there at length fell from her 
lips an inquiry of unmistakable signi- 
ficance. 

‘“Mr. Dolamore, as a mother I am 
obliged to ask you, whether you think of 
my daughter Evelyn as anything more 
than a friend?” 

He was prepared for it, but he fell into 
agitation. 

‘*T am afraid I have acted very im- 
prudently. I have been led on by the 
pleasure of—of finding a sympathetic 
companion. Miss Evelyn, though she 
has not had my advantages as to—as to 
culture, seems to understand me ; better, 
perhaps, than any one else ever did. We 
talk of philosophy—of Shoppenhaw ; only 
of intellectual things. I assure you, Mrs. 
Byles, there has never been a _ word 
between us 

His voice failed. 

‘* But you know, Mr. Dolamore, that 
—that a girl’s feelings a 

‘IT know—I know! 
own.” 

He collapsed into utter despondency. 


I judge from my 


Mrs. Byles looked very anxious, and 
seemed to repress a tear. 

**You have never thought of marrying, 
Mr. Dolamore ?” 

‘*Dear Mrs. Byles, my income is thirty 
shillings a week.” His head jerked up 
and down. ‘I shrink from the vulgar 
competition of commercial life. I don’t 
see how I am to make more money. 
Intellect has no value in the market— 
none—none.” 

** Ah, but don’t you think you could do 
better if you tried? If you could get an 
advance of only ten shillings. I’m sure 
you might do that. Read the advertise- 
ments.” Dolamore shuddered. ‘At 
your age, and with your abilities ! ” 

It ended in a promise from Dolamore 
that he would try. The mother’s persist- 
ency, a certain moral force that was in 
her, guided his feeble will. That very. 
night he plighted his troth to Evelyn, and 
made the girl tearfully joyous. Yes, he 
would bestir himself ; after all, he would 
live. There were places to be got; cer- 
tain acquaintances might help him. And 
on the following Sunday, when he walked 
with Evelyn about Clapham Common, 
their talk was of the expenses of house- 
keeping. For a whole week neither of 
them mentioned ‘‘ Shoppenhaw.” 

Little by little, some of the facts of 
Dolamore’s earlier life became known 
to his betrothed. He was a native of 
Camden Town, and his father dealt in 
second-hand furniture. But not as a 
mere tradesman ; oh, no! for he looked 
upon furniture with the eyes of an artist 
—‘‘like William Morris, the poet, you 
know.” Young Philip received his primary 
education at ‘‘an academy for the sons 
of gentlemen.” He had an uncle—now 
dead—who ‘‘kept up a large establish- 
ment in the country.” (Dolamore did 
not explain that this establishment was 
a wayside inn.) One of his aunts—now 
dead—had married ‘‘a retired officer” (in 
fact, a drill sergeant). All these advan- 
tages notwithstanding, cruel fortune 
thrust him out into the world at sixteen, 
to fight his battle alone. 

‘*And what a battle it has been! 
Evelyn!”—he glared biliously at her— 
‘*more than once | have gone into my 
bedroom at night with a bottle of poison 
in my hand. It was not courage that 
failed me at the last moment. But a 
voice whispered : ‘It is not your fate to 
die like this. Struggle on! You have 
intellect. The world cannot spare you!’ 
Ah! in those days I could hope.” 
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**Oh! and you can still,” exclaimed his 
companion. ‘ Philip, you have promised 
me to hope!” 

‘Yes, I will hope; for your sake.” 
The note of condescension was still there. 
‘‘ But what a world to live in! Ah, if 
we were both dead, Evelyn, how much 
better!” 

**No—no! Oh, don’t, Philip!” 

He allowed himself to be soothed. 

Week after week went by, month after 
month, and still Dolamore was as far 
as ever from bettering his prospects. 
He sank again into profoundest gloom. 
When a Sunday glowed with almost the 
last sunshine of autumn, Evelyn _per- 
suaded him to go with her on an omni- 
bus as far as Tooting. He was ill; he 
needed the fresh air. And in a lonely 
part of Tooting Common Dolamore 
gave vent to all the bitterness of his 
soul. 

‘Other people go to the seaside, to 
the lakes, to the Highlands ; I—I—have 
to be content with Tooting Common! 
Think what it means to a man of my 
culture. Only think that I have never 
been abroad; yet what man living is 
better fitted to appreciate the sights of 
the Continent—‘ the splendour that was 


Greece, and the beauty that was Rome’? 
I revolt against it! I revolt!” 
He shook his fist skyward. 
were bloodshot ; for a moment he showed 
his yellow teeth. 
**Your day will come, darling,” said 
the girl, in a choked voice. 


His eyes 


‘*My day! Yes; the day of my death. 
I am longing for it. Death is rest and 
peace. It’s only the paltry creatures that 
can find satisfaction in such a world as 
this. Death is my only friend!” 

**Oh, Philip! Don’t you love me?” 

‘*Poor little girl!” He sighed, and 
looked steadfastly at her. Then, with 
a sudden reminiscence of some stage 
Hamlet— 

‘*Leave me! Forget me! What have 
ZI to do with love? Go back to your 
quiet, simple life, and forget that you 
have ever known suchamanasIam! I 
don’t love you! I love only Death!” 

Then followed the scene that he had 
anticipated. No one being within sight, 
Evelyn clung about him with tears and 
entreaties and protestations. He was 
too good, too noble, to break her heart 
with such unkindness. What did it matter 
to her if he never earned more money ? 
She would always love him. If they could 
not marry they might still love each 
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other, be all the world to each other. 
And once more the man was softened ; he 
averted his face. 

‘* Evelyn,” he said to her presently, 
‘*did you ever expect to marry a man 
like me—a man of my culture ?” 

** Oh, that I never did!” 

‘**Isn’t it strange that you and I should 
have met? You, a simple little girl, and 
I, a man who might associate with the 
leading minds of the day.” 

It was a sincere estimate of himself. 
Sham education, and the poisonous at- 
mosphere of sham culture everywhere 
diffused by newspapers, books, and 
lectures, had brought him to this pass. 
He quivered in a paroxysm of. frantic 
conceit. 

Mrs. Byles was growing very unhappy. 
Her elder daughter had begun to talk dis- 
paragingly of Dolamore, and to scoff at 
the gloomy grandeurs of his rhetoric. It 
was an unhappy day for them, declared 
Jessie, when he came into the house. 
Any one could see that poor Evelyn 
would soon develop consumption or 
heart-disease. Something ought to be 
done. And when the engagement had 
lasted all but a twelvemonth, with no sign 
as yet of manly activity in Dolamore, 
Mrs. Byles took a resolve that something 
must be done. 

She lacked courage to do it alone; 
Jessie must be with her. They succeeded 
in getting Evelyn away from home for an 
hour or two, then summoned her lover to 
a conference. Mrs. Byles began in such 
a weak strain that Jessie lost patience. 

**You see, Philip, things can’t go on 
like this. They can’t indeed. Mother 
and I have talked it over, and we really 
feel obliged to ask you to—to go away— 
to find some other lodgings. We don’t 
mean that we want you to break off your 
engagement with Evelyn—of course we 
haven't a right. But it would be better 
for you and her and all of usif you didn’t 
live in this house. You are so very, very 
—-depressing. A change would do you a 
great deal of good—now, don’t you think 
so?” 

The pessimist gave ear with patient 
dignity, and when Jessie, breathless after 
her bold assault, tried to read its effect 
upon him, she saw that he was resuming 
the distant air which characterised him 
long ago. For a minute at least he sat 
silent ; then, looking from the girl to her 
mother, he smiled as though they had 
been entreating a boon of him which he 
was graciously disposed to grant. 
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‘* | will certainly adopt your suggestion. 
Say nothing to Evelyn; I take that upon 
myself. In a week’s time the new arrange- 
ment shall be made.” 

After this, Mrs. Byles found it easier to 
talk in plain, motherly language, and she 
bestowed upon her would-be son-in-law a 
great deal of excellent advice. It amused 
him—so obviously was it applicable only 
to men of the common stamp—and he 
listened and replied with a sort of weary 
tolerance. 
terview with Evelyn. It surprised him 
not a little to find that she could listen 


with calm whilst he proposed to shelter - 


his much-enduring head under an alien 
roof. Evelyn, in truth, was sacrificing 
her own desires out of regard for her 
mother and sister, who, she knew, would 
be much happier if they saw less of Philip 
Dolamore. Hope of a speedy marriage 
she had altogether abandoned. The con- 
stitution of her mind permitted her to 
look forward indefinitely, with confidence 
in her lover’s faith and a vague trust in the 
order of things, which seemed to favour 
matrimony. 

So Dolamore packed his slender be- 
longings and went forth, as he expressed 
it, into the wilderness ; that is to say, he 
found a lodging in North Brixton. By 
stipulation, he would visit Plato Road 
twice a week. Evelyn might write to him 
as often as she chose, and he would 
respond when a lighter spirit prompted 
him. 

Three days only had elapsed when 


Evelyn received from him a note of 
ambiguous tenor. All it contained was 
this :— 

‘*Meet me to-morrow evening, at 


seven, by our tree on Clapham Common. 
I have something to tell you.—P.D.” 

Mrs. Byles and Jessie were of opinion 
that this augured good news. He had 
taken some step at last, urged doubtless 
by the fear that Evelyn might altogether 
break withhim. Evelyn herself could not 
feel so hopeful. For more than a week 
she had been tortured with nervous head- 
ache, which kept her awake at night and 
made her days a blank wretchedness. 
Persistence of ill fortune seemed to her 
the only probable thing that her lover 
could have to speak of. 

She met him, and at the first glance 
saw with leaping heart that he looked 
comparatively cheerful. 

** You have good news?” 

‘*As you take it,” he answered, with a 
peculiar solemnity. ‘‘I call it good—the 





An hour later he had his in- * 


best. Let us walk on, and just listen to 
me. Don’t interrupt.” 

The summer evening shone warm and 
bright about them. Numbers of people 
were within sight, and shouting voices 
sounded from a part of the common 
where boys were at cricket; but the 
privacy of this particular spot, as they 
had long since discovered, could generally 
be depended upon. Dolamore moved 
slowly forward, and spoke with his eyes 
on the ground. 

‘* Evelyn, in a month’s time I shall be 
homeless and penniless. They have told 
me to-day at the office that they must dis- 
pense with my services. It didn’t sur- 
prise me. 1 wonder it hasn’t come long 
before this. You know I am quite unfit 
for the hateful routine of office work. I 
suppose my troubles of late have made me 
careless ; the fact is, several mistakes of 
mine were pointed out. I could have 
laughed in their faces when they spoke of 
them—the contemptible money-grubbers ! 
Well, never mind. It’s come to an end; 
and now Py 

He stood still, became silent, looked 
into the girl’s face. In the matter of 
unhealthiness, there was little to choose 
between his countenance and hers, but 
Evelyn showed a profound misery, where- 
as he could smile. 

‘* But you will find another place,” she 
said in low uneven tones. 

**] shall not try.” 

‘*Then what e 

He took from his pocket a folded sheet 
of notepaper. 

‘* Read that, Evelyn!” 

Through her tears she endeavoured 
to do so. The first line astonished her, 
‘*To THE EDITOR OF THE DaAILy TELE- 
GRAPH,” then followed this :— 

‘*Srr,—I am about to take a step 
which to me is of some importance, and 
also, I cannot help thinking, to the world 
at large. Permit me to address you ina 
few lines, and, through you, the great 
public of your readers. Is it, sir, or is it 
not, a matter of any account to a civilised 
nation, that the most intellectual of its 
sons should be enabled to lead a life dis- 
tinguished in outward respects from that 
of the meanest and the most ignorant? I 
should have thought so; yet here am I, a 
highly educated and thoughtful man, un- 
able to find any means of supporting my- 
self save by that office-slavery which even 
the vulgar shrink from. Nay, even thus | 
cannot, it seems, earn my bread, for I am 
about to be cast into the streets by the 
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ignoble employers who have hitherto 
made use of me. Under these circum- 
stances, I cannot hesitate how to act ; in 
a world so basely ordered, I refuse to live 
longer. As a student of philosophy, I 
claim the right to put an end to my life; 
and when you receive this letter, my being 
will be dispersed into its elements.” 

Thus far Evelyn read ; then a strange, 
dreadful moan escaped her. Her hands 
fell, and she stared 
at Dolamore with 
wide eyes. 

‘ Have you read 
it all?” he asked 
calmly. 

‘* Philip !—Never! 

—You shall not!” 

‘“*My dear little 

girl, it is decided. 

You can’t put back 

the hand upon the 

clock of destiny.” 

He had thought of 

this phrase on the 

way -hither. ‘*To- _._...- 
morrow is my last { Se pe @ \ 
day. But ” — the ee 
tremor of _out- 
rageous conceit ran ‘~ 
through hm — 
‘‘when I am gone, 
people will talk of 
me. This letter will 
be printed; if not 
before the inquest, 
then after it. At 
last I shall stand 
out in the view of 
people who can 
sympathise with me ; 
my obscurity will be 
at an end; my 
name will be re- 
membered. The 
papers—daily and 
weekly — will write 
about me. Yes! It 
is idle to talk about 
it. To-morrow night I die!” 

He said it with exultation; his poor, 
common, unwholesome visage was trans- 
figured with the glow of gratified vanity. 
Evelyn burst into incoherent entreaties 
and bewailings, clung to him, kissed his 
handand his arm; but Dolamore merely 
picked the letter from the grass and put 
it away. 

*‘Oh, Philip! Then I will die with 
you, darling! I will die too!” 
He examined her gravely. 
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‘* No, no, my poor girl. Live and be 
happy!” 

‘* Happy ?—I ?—Oh, I feel so wretch- 
edly ill! My head! I shall be glad to 
die, and have done with everything. 
Tell me how! What will you do it with ?” 

‘* Evelyn, are you in earnest ?” 

**I am, if you are. If you die, Philip, 
I shall die too.” 

He lowered his voice, and spoke, it 


% 





TO THE EDITOK OF ‘“‘ THE DAILY TELEGRAPH.” 


seemed, in a tone of satisfaction. Very 
well, they would both die; they would 
drink poison at the same moment, he in 
his lodgings, she in her own home. 
This point agreed upon, they discussed 
the details with scarcely a show of agita- 
tion. Dolamore mentioned the fatal 
drug, a mere narcotic. ‘*You go to 
sleep for ever—that’s all. No pain; no 
consciousness of death.” Evelyn, thanks 
to her headache, could easily go to bed at 
a very early hour, long before her sister 
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AT HALF-PAST FOUR O'CLOCK SHE WAS TO SWALLOW THE DRAUGHT. 


came home; when Jessie entered the 
room (they shared one in the little house) 
Evelyn would seem asleep, but would really 
be dead. She should write a letter to her 
mother, and leave it under the pillow. 

‘* We shall both be talked of.” Dola- 
more recurred to this several times. 
‘* Write to your mother that we both die 
at the same time. Dear Evelyn! Good 
little girl!” 

He seemed more fond of her than ever 
before, holding her hand and caressing it. 
And whilst they talked thus the sun went 
down. Still they lingered together, in- 
sensible to the flight of time. They sang 
pzans to Death—the friend, tne deliverer. 
They grew exalted, and as genuinely poeti- 
cal as two little cockney souls could be. 

To-morrow morning they were to meet 
again. Dolamore would bring with him 
a phial, which Evelyn would take home. 
In the meantime she could satisfy the 
curiosity of her mother and sister with 
some harmless tale. Grief was preparing 
for these two, of course ; but how soon it 
would pass! Having one less in the 
home, life would be easier for them on 
their narrow income. 


And everything thus arranged was 
carried out—up to a certain point. At 
four o’clock on the following afternoon 
Evelyn, who had just drunk a cup of tea, 
told her mother that she could bear the 
headache no longer, that she must go 
up stairs and lie in the darkened room. 
She spoke so very quietly and patiently 
that Mrs. Byles gave a mere assent to 
the proposal. Evelyn had announced 
that Philip was maturing a very good 
project which must not be revealed just 
yet. The mother and sister tried to be 
sanguine; they saw that Evelyn had 
passed into a singularly placid mood, 
despite her headache. 

She went up to the little bedroom, drew 
the blind, placed under her pillow a letter 
and a phial, then quickly undressed. At 
half-past four she was to swallow the 
draught; a clock that chimed hard by 
would let her know the moment. 

Her eyes were fixed upon the window, 
where the pattern of the chintz blind 
showed against broad daylight. Now 
and then a cold current of dread ran along 
her veins, but she thought of Philip, who 
lay even as she was lying, and this 
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spiritual companionship upheld her won- 
derfully. The companionship would con- 
tinue after death; their names would 
stand together in the newspapers; it 
would be known that she, even she, had 
been chosen for the love of such a man as 
Philip Dolamore. When they read his 
proud, beautiful letter, how many women 
would envy her! 

The church clock chimed ; she turned a 
little, and took the phial, and drank. 

Had Dolamore aimed at exact know- 
ledge, he might have discovered that this 
drug of his choice, if taken in an exces- 
sive dose, saved the would-be suicide by 
merely acting as a violent emetic. Bent 
on making death a certainty, he had alto- 
gether overshot the fatal limit ; and so it 
happened that Mrs. Byles, walking softly 
by the room in which Evelyn lay, heard 
sounds that alarmed her. She rushed in 


—and the events of the next hour or two 
could best be explained by the medical 
man who was immediately summoned. 
Evelyn did not die. 


The letter beneath her pillow was dis- 
covered and read, with the result that a 
messenger presently called at the house 
where Philip Dolamore had his abode. 
Only to learn that, an hour or two pre- 
viously, Mr. Dolamore had taken a very 
sudden departure, with bag and baggage, 
saying that he was called on business 
into the country. Of him Mrs. Byles and 
her daughters heard no more. 

The pessimist, aware of penalties 
directed against those who incite to 
suicide, for a long time kept in hiding, 
and came very near to death by starva- 
tion. When he crept forth again and 
m‘ngled with mankind in a strange town, 
to earn a wretched living in ways un- 
specified, he no longer felt the thrills of 
vanity. For all he knew, Evelyn Byles 
was dead; and he could not easily 
forget that the prolongation of his own 
days in this miserable world was due 
merely to a craven disloyalty at the 
moment when he went to post his letter 
to The Daily Telegraph. 
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THE MAN AND THE TOWN. 
LORD SWANSEA AND SWANSEA. 


HEN Sir H. Hussey Vivian was 
created a peer he probably had 

not a moment’s hesitation as to the title 
he should take. The place where he was 
born, the town with whose growth he 
and his family had been so closely identi- 
fied, the industrial community he had 
represented for nearly forty years in the 
House of Commons—its name was the 
only one he could take with him to the 
Upper Chamber. Many peers sit there 


in the names of places with which their 
families have long ceased to have any 


connection. The Vivians and Swansea 
are likely, on the contrary, to be as long 
united in the future as they have been in 
the past, and whatever happens to the 
firm or the town the career of Lor 
Swansea is sure to be an_ enduring 
memory on the shores of the picturesque 
Welsh bay. 

As the name will suggest to many 
readers, the Vivians are a Cornish, not a 
Welsh family. The transition of Lord 
Swansea’s grandfathers from Cornwall to 
Wales is rather a long story, forming, as 
it was told to me one morning in the 
study of his Belgrave Square house, an 
interesting chapter in English industrial 
enterprise. In the latter part of the last 
century the owners and lessees of the 
Cornish copper mines were in a state of 
great discontent respecting the prices they 
received from the smelters for the ore. 
Mr. John Vivian, of Truro, the Deputy- 
Warden of the Stannaries, had an interest 
in one of the mines, and shared this dis- 
content. With one or two gentlemen he 
projected what would now be called a 
‘‘copper syndicate,” with the object of 
‘‘keeping the price of copper ores at a 
proper standard.” The Cornish Metal 
Company was established in 1785 with a 
capital of £100,000, and Mr. John Vivian 


became its Deputy-Governor. The 
minute book of this company is still in 
Messrs. Vivian’s strong-room at Swansea, 
and from it many interesting little facts 
can be gathered regarding the Cornish 
mining industry a hundred years ago. 
In the course of a few years, having 
served its purpose, the company came to 
an end, but not so the keen interest 
which Mr. John Vivian had acquired in 
the development of the copper trade. 
One of Lord Swansea’s treasures at Sin- 
gleton, his beautiful residence, where the 
Prince .of Wales and Mr. Gladstone, 
among other famous guests, have been 
entertained, is part of a silver tea-service 
which belonged to his grandfather. It 
was presented to him in 1801, as the 
inscription records, by ‘‘ the lords of the 
copper mines in Cornwall . . . . for the 
zeal and ability with which he served the 
mining interests of that county.” It is 
supposed that about this time he estab- 
lished small copper-smelting works at 
Penclawdd, seven miles from Swansea, 
and thus, all unconsciously, began a new 
era in the fortunes of the town. 

The site of these works, however, 
was not well chosen. It was too far 
from Swansea, and the estuary of the 
river was too shallow for the purposes 
of transport. Mr. Vivian’s second son, 
John Henry, who succeeded him in the 
management of the business after being 
trained in the famous mining university 
at Freiberg, at once recognised these 
facts. In 1809 he obtained land from the 
Duke of Beaufort only a mile from the 
sea, and erected there the now famous 
Hafod smelting works and mills. As the 
imports of copper ore from Cuba, Chile, 
Australia, and other parts of the world 
constantly increased, the smelting works 
were again and again enlarged. When 
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Mr. Vivian’s son, now Lord Swansea, 
joined the firm in 1842, they were the 
largest works of their kind in the world, 
and their output represented one fourth 
of the entire copper trade of the United 
Kingdom. 


Swansea has been assisted by Mr. Graham 
Vivian, who has occupied himself prin- 
cipally with the commercial arrangements 
at the Hafod works, and Mr. Pendarves 
Vivian, who has had under his control the 
copper works at Margam, near Swansea, 
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SWANSEA. 


Lord Swansea had then only just at- 


tained his majority. Between the time of 
leaving Eton and two years at Cambridge 
he had travelled all over the Continent, 
visiting the principal mines and mineral 
works. At first he was entrusted with 
the management of the spelter works, this 
metal having been the subject of the 
young man’s special study, and under his 
direction new and improved furnaces were 
built. For three years Lord Swansea 
resided principally at Liverpool, superin- 
tending the firm’s export business there. 
But in 1845 his father recalled him to 
Swansea, and, although he was only 
twenty-five years old, surrendered into his 
hands the general management of the 
great undertaking. 

Mr. J. H. Vivian died in 1855, bequeath- 
ing his property in equal shares to his four 
sons, Henry Hussey, William Graham, 
Arthur Pendarves, and Richard Glynn. 
In the management of the concern Lord 


which the firm had acquired in 1839. For 
these forty years the burden of manage- 
ment has mainly fallen upon Lord Swan- 
sea; it is due largely to his scientific skill 
and business ability that, in the face of 
severe foreign competition, the prosperity 
of Swansea’s principal industry has been 
maintained, and that various subsidiary 
industries have contributed an increasing 
quota to the welfare of the town. 

To me Swansea has two sides, the sea 
and the river. You turn one way, and 
you have an exhilarating walk along the 
shores of the bay, which is still picturesque, 
in spite of the attempt of the Great 
Western Railway to destroy its beauty by 
constructing its line for some distance 
between the town and the sea. The view 
of the Mumbles and the luxuriant foliage 
growing within a few yards of the waves, 
and the pretty little cottages along the 
road, can be pleasantly remembered. You 
turn the other way, and a short walk 
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brings you to a murky stream, witha long 
dilapidated street on one side and a range 
of tall chimneys, black-looking buildings, 


and huge heaps on the other. The con- 
trast is an unpleasant if inevitable one. 
A considerable part of the dense mass of 
smoke proceeds from Messrs. Vivian's 
works, but it is in regard to this smoke 
that Lord Swansea has achieved the 
greatest triumph of his career, giving him 
what I consider to be his best claim on 
the gratitude of Swansea. From most of 
the other works in the Swansea valley 
proceed all the noxious fumes of the 
copper furnaces; from the Hafod chim- 
neys practically only about half the 
sulphur acid gas is allowed to escape. 
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from 1812 to 1822 in a series of experi- 
ments. Even these distinguished scien- 
tists, however, were not equal to the prob- 
lem; the experiments were a complete 
failure. Until 1864, when Lord Swansea 
took the matter in hand, nothing further 
was done; as the result of much study 
and thought, he came to the conclusion 
that quite a new type of furnace was re- 
quired if the evil was to be overcome. 
Four years later M. Gerstenhoffer invented 
a furnace fulfilling the required conditions, 
and the English patent was at once pur- 
chased by Messrs. Vivian and Sons. 


There is a kind of poetic justice about this 
invention; in Lord Swansea’s words, it 
realises ‘‘the old Latin adage ‘ Ex fumo 
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HAFOD COPPER AND SILVER WORKS. 


Early in his career Lord Swansea’s 
father was much concerned about the des- 
tructive character of the sulphurous acid 
on the vegetation, and under the direc- 
tion of his friends, Sir Humphry Davy 
and Prof. Faraday, large sums were spent 


dare cererem.’” From being destructive 
to vegetable life the sulphurous fumes are 
rendered beneficial to its development. 
They are converted into sulphate of 
copper, which has been found to be the 
most effective remedy for phylloxera and 
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other diseases of the vine. Unfortunately, 
the poorer and more fusible ores cannot 
be treated in the improved furnaces. 

It was in this way that Lord Swansea 
added the manufacture of chemicals to 
the copper-smelting industry. A large 
portion of the land on the banks of the 
Swansea is now occupied by the manu- 
facture of alkali and sulphurphosphate. I 
did not attempt to inspect these, however, 
nor the numerous other buildings devoted 
to the extraction of silver and gold from 
the copper, the production of spelter, and 
the manufacture of chemical manures. 
Having spent an hour or so in going 
through the copper-smelting works, I con- 
tented myself with going up the shoot, 
as it is called (a narrow wagon-track 
up a hill composed of the copper 


by the way, that in this mass of pyrites— 
the accumulation of three quarters of a 
century, minus the small quantities taken 
away from time to time by the railway 
for ballast purposes—is hidden away a 
very considerable fortune in the shape 
of infinitesimal elements of the precious 
metals. 

The consumption of coal in these various 
works is of course very large. In 1842 
the late Mr. J. H. Vivian, in conjunction 
with the late Mr. Michael Williams, 
M.P., purchased the principal collieries 
adjacent to Swansea to supply their re- 
spective works, and fresh ‘‘ winnings” 
were made. Lord Swansea has since 
secured the entire ownership of these 
collieries for his firm. As _ illustrating 
further the varied character of the business 
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HAFOD COPPER AND SILVER WORKS AND COPPER MILLS, 


pyrites), and taking a bird’s-eye view of 
the whole. It is an impressive albeit a 
smoky sight ; there is such a fine sugges- 
tion of Promethean force about the in- 
numerable tall chimneys and the belching 
flame. It is very aggravating to learn, 


it carries on, it must be mentioned that 
a portion of the small coal obtained from 
the Swansea collieries is converted into 
patent fuel by Messrs. Vivian and Sons 
at their works on the North Dock, at 
Swansea. In all some 3,000 men are 
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now employed, the wages amounting to 
£200,000 a year. 

In the offices of the company I am 
shown a vault full of old books covering 
the transactions of 110 years. The walls 


of the rooms are adorned by portraits of 


which may be measured by the fact that 
since its establishment fully one fourth of 
the ores imported into Swansea have been 
taken to the Hafod works. His lordship 
has directly and indirectly been the means 
of greatly extending the trade of the port 
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PRINCE OF WALES’S DOCK, SWANSEA. 


three generations of the Vivians, as well 
as several old servants of the firm. The 
offices, by the way, and the clerical staff 
strike one as singularly small considering 
the magnitude of the operations directed 
and recorded there. One can only sup- 
pose that the decentralisation system 
largely prevails. Near the offices are the 
schools, erected some fifty years ago at 
the firm’s expense for the children of its 
workmen. Many men occupying in- 
fluential positions in Swansea to-day owe 
their education to these schools. 

It is impossible to state with any 
exactitude the share which the Hafod 
works have had on the growth of 
Swansea. The whole of the Swansea to 
the foot of the Kilvey Hill, a once pictur- 
esque eminence which is now almost 
always hidden in smoke, is now practically 
covered with industrial undertakings, and 
every one has doubtless had its part in in- 
creasing the population of Swansea to its 
present figure, over 90,000. In establish- 
ing the Hafod works in 1809, however, 
Mr. J. H. Vivian was the pioneer, and the 
population at that date was only about 
2,000. Lord Swansea during his director- 
ship of his firm has not merely conducted 
its business as copper-smelters—a business 


by introducing, in 1846, the extraction of 
silver from copper, and in 1850 the ex- 
traction of gold, by beginning five years 
later (for the first time in Wales) the 
production of cobalt, nickel, and bismuth, 
and by building in 1871 separate works 
for the treatment of silver lead ores. 

Swansea’s shipping has not grown in 
proportion to its industrial prosperity. 
At one time, Lord Swansea assured me, 
quite one fourth of the copper was 
shipped ; nearly the whole of it now goes 
by rail. The clearances from Swansea 
last year amounted to rather less than a 
million and a half tons as compared with 
over seven millions from Cardiff. Lord 
Swansea has naturally taken an active 
part in the improvement of its dock 
accommodation ; the three docks have all 
been opened since his lordship came of 
age:—the North in 1852, the South in 1859, 
and the East (called the Prince of Wales’s) 
as recently as 1881. The East Dock, of 
which Lord Swansea laid the first stone in 
1880, is the finest of the three ; it contains 
twenty-three acres of water thirty-six 
feet deep, and has a lock 450 feet long. 
When the late Mr. Vivian first came to 
Swansea there was a depth of only eight 
feet of water in the harbour. 
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In walking through Swansea one is not 
very much impressed by the evidences of 
prosperity it affords. Many of the prin- 
cipal streets are very narrow, and few 
buildings have any architectural pre- 
tensions, while too many of the shops 
and houses are undeniably mean. Some 
districts, such as the streets known as 
‘* Little Ireland,” where a number of the 
poorest Hibernian settlers live, are 
wretchedly squalid. Yet I am told that 
during the last thirty years great improve- 
ments have been made; a whole colony 
of slums in the centre of the town have 
been swept away. The only statue I 
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grace, however. It has long since 
adopted the Free Libraries Act, and a 
goodly collection of books is housed in a 
substantial if plain-looking building. It 
hasin recent years acquired, either through 
private enterprise or public spirit, several 
very picturesque recreation grounds, and 
one of these, known as Cwmdonkin, 
secures for the public about the finest view 
to be obtained of the Mumbles and Swan- 
sea Bay. The oldest and finest buildings 
in the town are the Guildhall and the 
Royal Institution of South Wales, which 
are situated close to the docks in what 
was at one time considered the most aris- 
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SINGLETON, LORD SWANSEA’S RESIDENCE. 


discoveied in Swansea which is worthy of 
note was the one of Mr. J. H. Vivian— 
his lordship’s father—in front of the Town 
Hall. Some of the houses are interesting 
on account of their age; one of these 
bears an inscription which records, ‘‘ In 
this house Beau Nash saw the light.” 
The picturesque value of Swansea Castle 
has been almost entirely destroyed ; what 
remains of the ancient building, which 
has an unusually sanguinary history even 
for a castle, is surrounded by a motley 
collection of houses, and thus hidden from 
view. 

The town is not without its signs of 


tocratic quarter of the town. Swansea 
would doubtless have had a third building 
to rank with them had it been chosen as 
the site for the new University College of 
South Wales. But in this matter in 1882 
Swansea had to concede to Cardiff its 
position as the Welsh metropolis. Be- 
fore the arbitrators on the contending 
claims of the two towns, Mr. Mundella 
and two other members of the Committee 
of the Council on Education, Lord Swan- 
sea made a gallant but unsuccessful fight 
on behalf of his birthplace. 

The proximity of a magnificent bay must 
provide substantial compensation for some 
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of the shortcomings of life in Swansea. 
It gives Lord Swansea one of the most 
beautiful residences in the country, within 
a quarter of an hour's drive of the works 
which have made his wealth. ‘‘ Single- 
ton” is situated on the seashore, but a 
short distance from the town. The sea- 
air notwithstanding, the extensive grounds 
are so well timbered that not a vestige 
of the mansion can be seen from the 
roadway. From its upper windows, on 
the other hand, the whole of the coast to 
the Mumbles, four miles distant, can be 
viewed. Singleton is about eighty years 
old, but being built of a sensitive stone, 
which is largely ivy-covered, it looks older. 
In design it is rather long and straggling, 
having but two stories. The most notable 
feature of the gardens is an orangery, a 
large domed glass-house which is some- 
times lent by Lord Swansea for local 
charitable concerts ; in these, by the way, 
his three daughters occasionally take 
part. 

Singleton is rich in pictures. In the 
drawing-room are several fine specimens 
of Murillo, Velasquez, and other masters. 
The dining-room is filled with portraits 
of Lord Swansea’s ancestors—his grand- 
father, the warden of the Stannaries; his 
uncle, the soldier, who distinguished 
himself at Waterloo, and was raised to the 
peerage as Lord Vivian ; his great-uncle, 
Colonel Hussey, who fell at the head of 
his regiment in the siege of Quebec; and 
of various ladies of the family. But the 





place of honour is given to his lordship’s 
father, of whom, I believe, there are three 
or four portraits at Singleton. 

Lord Swansea is fond of his home, as 
he well might be, and a considerable part 
of each year he spends there, attending 
to his enormous business, and taking an 
active part in local affairs as an alderman 
of the Glamorganshire County Council, 
treasurer of the South Wales University 
College, and in other positions of useful- 
ness. Probably about the happiest weeks 
of his life were those which the Prince 
of Wales, in 1881, and Mr. Gladstone, in 
1887, spent as his guests at Singleton. 
His Royal Highness went to Swansea to 
open the dock to which his name was 
given, whilst the late Prime Minister, as 
we all remember, visited it in the course 
of a political tour, and delivered there the 
speech on Home Rule that removed the 
scruples which Lord Swansea (then Sir 
H. Hussey Vivian) and some other 
Liberals felt at that time in supporting 
his Irish policy. If you should visit the 
Mumbles—and few people leave Swansea 
without having visited the famous head- 
land and the village, which nestles under 
its protection—you will still be shown the 
little refreshment shop at which Mr. 
Gladstone drank a glass of milk, to the 
lasting delight of the proprietress, an 
old retainer of Lord Swansea’s, who 
bethought himself of this kind service 
to her when walking with his illustrious 
guest. FREDERICK DOLMAN. 
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THREE IN A _ BASKET. 











ABIDOOLLAH, Admiral of Tunis 
in the tenth century, a mighty sea- 
rover and terror of navigating Christians, 
was no less alive to the merits of a good 
story than the Calif Haroun Alraschid or 
the Sultan Schahriar himself. Often did he 
call his captives before him and question 
them as to the adventures they had heard 
of or experienced, and he whose tale 
pleased Habidoollah commonly left his 
presence the richer by his freedom, or 
even by some graceful gift, or the return 
of the goods whereof he had been de- 
spoiled. 

One day Habidoollah sent for a recent 
captive, and thus addressed him :— 

‘* They tell me that thou and thy ship 
were seized by one of my galleys just as, 
having dived into the depths of the sea, 
thou wert emerging with a coffer full of 
gold pieces. I commiserate thy lot. To 
meet captivity where welcome is expected, 
and embrace poverty with hands loaded 
with wealth, is indeed a fate of singular 
hardship! But thou must have a tale to 
tell. Men sift the deeps of ocean for 
coral and pearl, but not for caskets of 
gold, unless they know, or think they 
know, that they are there. How knewest 
thou where to quest for such a prize?” 

‘* To answer your Highness’s inquiry,” 
said the captive, a noble-looking man of 
about Habidoollah’s years, who seemed 
to bear his ill fate with much equanimity, 
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‘* it will be needful to relate the story of 
my life. 

‘*At the time of which I first have 
memory, | dwelt upon a small and well- 
nigh desert island, the same off which I 
became thy prisoner. It had but two 
other inhabitants, my father and my 
brother. A mother’s care I have never 
known. We lived chiefly by the aid of a 
little flock of goats which my father kept, 
and on the fish which we caught in the 
bays and rocky inlets, My brother was 
a beautiful youth, somewhat older than 
myself ; if living now, he must be nearly 
of thy age, Emir. He had the gift of 
music, a gift which thou too, I am told, 
possessest. Never since have I heard 
strains which have so delighted my, 
perhaps, rude ear as those which he would 
blow upon a little flute which he had 
made. This gift I did not share, but I 
delighted to string the lovely ear-like 
shells I found on the beach into necklaces, 
and to carve the larger ones into figures 
of man or animal.” 

‘** Stay,” said the Emir, ‘‘ while I ad- 
just my robe.” And he drew his haik 
closely about his face, and added, ‘* Thou 
mayest continue.” 

‘*One evening,” pursued the Captive, 
‘*which I remember as it were yesterday, 
the heavens were flushed with the most 
lovely crimson and orange light. My 
father and I sat at the entrance of a little 
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cave, in the lengthening shadow cast by 
a tall cliff. He was mending his nets, I 
was carving a shell. I sat close to the 
mouth of a deep rift winding backward 
into the rock, he further out, nigh the 
middle of the little gap. The waters, 
rosy in sunlight, or dark green in shadow, 
plashed melodiously almost at his feet ; 
long projections of cliff, sallying into the 
sea, shut out the prospect on either side. 
My brother sat on a crag at the head of 
the glen, playing on his flute. I could 
not but lift up my head from my work, 
ever and anon, to gaze at him: the sun- 
glow bathed his scantily clad limbs in 
warm light; he looked a_transfigured 
creature, a young god; and his air was 
wildly sweet and passionate as I had 
never heard him play before. 

**Suddenly a Saracen boat, manned with 
armed men, stole round the headland. 
My brother’s face was averted from the 
sea, my own head was bent back to gaze 
upon him, my father’s failing sight was 
absorbed by his net-mending ; thus none 
of us saw her until her crew had landed, 
and the beach was full of seamen. I 
shrank back into the rift and remained 
unseen, but my brother was in full view, 
and my father surrounded by the invaders. 

**It was not the first time that Saracens 
had visited us. Content with the spoil of 
our little flocks, they had hitherto de- 
parted without otherwise injuring us. 
We were therefore the less alarmed. It 
might have been so now, but my brother’s 
music had charmed the leader of the 
band. 

***¢Come down,’ he cried in Greek, 
‘and play to us;’ and my brother could 
not but obey. I could see my father 
making signs to him not to play too well, 
but my brother saw them not. Joy and 
pride in his art overcame him; the 
pleasure too, doubtless, of being for the 
first time in his life heard by so many 
auditors. Never had he played so before ; 
the rocks rang with his wild music, which 
at length took a melancholy tone from 
the dashing sea, and died away with the 
fading evening glow in accents of infinite 
plaintiveness. 

‘‘*Thou must with us!’ cried the 
leader. ‘Old man,’ he continued, ad- 
dressing my father, and producing a 
weighty purse of gold, ‘ though thy boy 
is my prize without conditions, I will yet 
leave thee this in his room. Thou wilt 
readily find means to transport thyself 
elsewhere, and live comfortably.’ 

‘* My father protested, raved, wept ; my 


brother likewise. I controlled myself, 
and remained hidden in the rift, fearing 
lest my father should be deprived of both 
his sons. The leader merely told him 
that he would not yield his captive, and 
that the only thing for him to decide was, 
whether he would take the gold or yield 
his son for nothing. Worn out with con- 
tention, my father picked up the purse, 
and placed it in his bosom. 

‘**Thou yieldest!’ cried my brother. 
‘Thou sellest me, makest merchandise 
of me! May thy gold profit thee! 
Farewell !’ 

‘*And he impetuously mixed with the 
Saracens, who surrounded him and 
hurried him into the boat. My father 
ran down to the water’s verge, weeping, 
remonstrating, entreating his son and 
the pirates by turns; but the purse was 
still in his bosom. I durst not show 
myself, and could not see what happened, 
but my father told me that my brother 
made a movement as if to return, but he 
was already in the boat, it was too late. 

‘* My father’s grief was excessive, and 
the more inasmuch as the last words he 
had heard from his lost son had been 
words of reproach, which he felt to be 
just. They had left an arrowin his bosom 
which I could not help him to draw out, 
for I felt that I should have done the 
same in my brother’s place. And even I 
could not but feel offended, almost dis- 
gusted, by my father’s fondness for this 
worthless gold, from which he seemed 
unable to part. He enclosedit in a small 
brass coffer which had previously held 
some of my brother’s little treasures, and 
many times when he thought himself un- 
watched I surprised him playing with it, 
counting it, even hugging it and making 
speeches to it, as if it were a rational 
being ; sometimes, I fancied, upbraiding 
it. He observed the impression thus pro- 
duced on my mind, which he endeavoured 
to remove. 

‘¢* My son,’ he said, ‘ thou mayest well 
despise my seeming dotage upon trinkets. 
But it is only here that gold is a trinket. 
Place me and these beyond these waters, 
and they shall be to me strength and 
victory. Give me but enough of them, 
and at my bidding the throne shall be 
overturned and the host dispersed and 
the creed forsworn at the altar ; no beauty 
but shall be my chattel, no wisdom but 
shall be my minister. Gold! Show me 
the deed it cannot prompt, the sanctity it 
cannot profane, the right it cannot frus- 
trate, the wrong it cannot do! If we, 
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my son, seem exempt from its sway, it 
is not because we are strong, but because 
we are abject. The height of our inde- 
pendence measures the depth of our 
misery. Show me one who has no use 
for gold, and I will show thee one below 
the condition of man.’ 

‘* In thus discoursing with me my father 
had used words of which I knew not the 
meaning, and expressed thoughts which 
were to me utterly incomprehensible. 
This called forth questions on my part, 
answers on his, and by degrees I came to 
understand some little of what human 
society was like, though my ideas bore 
small resemblance to the realities. But 
one thing I never could understand, the 
value which, as my father told me, men 
placed on the yellow metal he so jealously 
hoarded. I could perceive that the 
glittering bezants would make a handsome 
necklace, and I marvelled at the skill with 
which the carver, as I thought, had cut 
the Emperor’s face in so hard a stuff. I 
could further understand that if one of 
them would buy a desirable thing, it might 
be worth acquiring, even with a fine 
oyster. But why men could love these 
things so as to give beauty and virtue for 
them bewildered me—the rather, perhaps, 
as, though I had admired beauty and 
practised virtue all my short life, I knew 
not what either of them was. 

‘*One thought, however, did gradually 
become clear to me, and it was not an 
unreasonable one. 

‘¢*¢ Father,’ I said, ‘since there are 
places where these yellow things have 
worth, why do we not repair thither, 
instead of lingering here, where they have 
none?’ 

‘«* Alas, my son,’ he replied, ‘this rude 
rock is perhaps the only spot in the 
Emperor's dominions where thy father’s 
life would be safe for an hour.’ 

‘* And he told me how he had been a 
great noble at the Emperor’s court, and 
how he had incurred the enmity of another 
who coveted his beautiful wife, much 
younger than himself, and accused him of 
treason; and how he had with difficulty 
escaped with his life, carrying off his two 
infant sons, but leaving his daughter 
behind ; his wife, who loved neither her 
husband nor his enemy, having poisoned 
herself. 

‘**What is a wife?’ I asked. ‘What 
is a daughter ?’ 

‘*This led to more explanations and 
fresh inquiries ; and all that had bewildered 
me before seemed plain and easy, com- 
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pared with the difficulty under which i 
laboured of obtaining an insight into the 


nature of women. A subject, O Emir, 
which hath not ceased to perplex me to 
this day. 

‘** My father had taught me my letters, 
and I now addressed myself to decipher- 
ing some neglected scrolls saved by 
accident among his scanty effects. They 
treated mainly of courts, of wars, of the 
revolutions of history, of the present being 
and doing of the busy world. They all 
abounded with words to which | could 
attach no ideas, or did attach none but 
utterly wild and mistaken ideas ; and my 
notion of what I should see if I could 
escape from my island was that of the 
child who deems he can bestride the rain- 
bow or couch upon the fleece of a sun- 
set cloud. My young imagination turned 
everything to delight, remained unaffected 
by stories of death and disaster, of which 
it had never seen the resemblance, yielded 
all the more freely to the triumphs and 
splendours displayed temptingly before it. 
My father could not guide me, for any 
allusion to the condition from which he 
had fallen affected him so painfully that I 
must forbear to question him. One thing 
alone saddened me—all the scrolls seemed 
to agree with my father in representing 
this incomprehensible gold as the one 
thing needful to unlock the paradise they 
promised. For want of it I found Valour 
feeble, Beauty sordid, and Wisdom im- 
becile. Was it not a maddening thought 
that I had this talisman under mine own 
hand, and could summon no spirit with 
it because—I had a father, too? 

‘* My father slept in a cavern tapestried 
with living moss and carpeted with dry 
grass. One night, sleepless and feverish, 
I stealthily entered the cavern. He had 
fallen asleep over his box of treasure, the 
lid was open, the coins shone in the light 
of the lamp that, surprised by slumber, 
he had neglected to extinguish. I stood 
fascinated, I approached nearer, all was 
still but my beating heart and his fitful 
breathing. I lifted the box from the 
rudely hewn rock that served him for a 
table. The coins jingled, my father 
stirred uneasily. Heavens! I thought, if 
he should awake and find me, as he as- 
suredly will think, purloining his treasure ! 
With a presence of mind that now as- 
tonishes me, I blew out the light, and, 
my thoughts entirely absorbed in this 
idea of eluding my father, I trod softly 
over the grassy carpeting, that deadened 
every footfall, towards the entrance of the 
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cavern. My father seemed to move un- 
easily, and the sound increased my trepid- 
ation and quickened my steps. I stood 
outside the cave. It was a sultry summer 
night, harmless lightning flickered around 
my gleaming treasure. Suddenly came a 
loud clap of thunder. Heaven! thought 
I, my father will surely awake, how can I 
return the coffer? how escape his suspi- 
cion, his discovery, his disdain? With 
this, a voice whispered, ‘Incur his curse 
for nothing? Enjoy, at least, the profit 
of thy crime!’ Big drops rushed down, 
lightning wrapped the whole scene in a 
blazing sheet; I saw my father stand at 
the cavern’s mouth, his hair dishevelled, 
his arms wildly tossing ; whether he saw 
me I knew not. I also saw my little bark 
set afloat by the wash of the rain; in 
desperation I rushed down, leapt in, and 
pulled away as the thunder burst over my 
head with a peal as though all the rocks 
and crags of the iron coast were rattling 
down in ruin. The storm raised my 
spirits. I felt reckless and desperate. I 
hallooed to the lightning, answered the 
thunder with defiance, and felt my fever 
temporarily allayed by the pouring rain. 
It was soon over, and with the calm of 
the elements the power of reason returned. 
Drifting over blue sea, beneath the golden 
morning clouds, I considered my situa- 
tion. On one hand the unknown world, 
the world somewhere beyond yon amber 
horizon, allured me with hues tempting as 
the eastern light. I lifted, I balanced, I 
counted my gold pieces, each a’ magic 
wand that would make my dreams 
realities. Looking back to the island, on 
the other hand, I seemed to see my father 
still wringing his hands, to hear his exe- 
crations on the robber, to see him stretched 
on the bed of sickness within reach of 
food and drink which there was no one to 
put to his lips, surrounded by ravens and 
sea-gulls waiting, perhaps not waiting, 
for their prey. But the gold glared at 
me from the coffer, and I felt helpless 
to resist its fascination. I threw my 
waistcloth over it, that I might not see it. 
By quick, spasmodic jerks, with many a 
pause of well-nigh beaten resolution and 
broken will between them, I urged the 
‘coins back into the coffer ; with a mighty 
effort I shut down the lid, with a mightier, a 
burst of wildest frenzy, I hoisted it up in 
the boat, and dashed the coffer and its 
contents down into the sea. The waters 
gurgled. I heard a wild laugh —it was 
my own. With desperate strokes | sped 
from the scene of the immersion, which 
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was just at the westernmost corner of a 
great rock far out at sea, a seamark for 
miles. I did not remark at first that I 
was going in the wrong direction, and 
when I perceived it fear of my father and 
anxiety to defer the time of meeting kept 
me on my course. But the noonday sun 
rained fire on my uncovered head, I had 
taken no food or drink ; faint and panting 
I ran my boat into the first creek I could 
make, lay in the shadow of a rock till the 
heat abated, and dragged myself over the 
crags to my father’s cave. It was nigh 
sunset when I reached it. First with 
relief, then with alarm, I found it empty. 
My father’s weapons and nets lay about 
as usual ; of him there was no sign. His 
little boat rocked in the cave ; he had not, 
at least by her, quitted the island. The 
sand by the water’s edge seemed trampled 
by many feet, as | had seen it the morn- 
ing after the Saracens had carried away 
my brother. I shouted, but none replied. 
I climbed the cliffs, sent my gaze abroad, 
and saw nothing human. Weary and in 
darkness I lay down waiting the sunrise. 
That sunrise I never saw with conscious 
eyes. Sailors, I was afterwards told, who 
landed, I know not how many days after- 
wards, found me roaming the rocks, 
naked and delirious. They took me and 
tended me, and when I regained my senses 
I awoke on board a ship speeding with all 
sail for Constantinople. 

‘* The merchant on whose vessel I found 
myself was a kind and just man. When 
we had cast anchor in the port he inquired 
whether I knew any art or trade by 
which I could gain my subsistence. 

‘*T said I knew none but that of carving 
and polishing shells. 

‘‘He had brought away my scanty 
effects with me, and among them was a 
box with some specimens of my skill, 
which he contemplated with approval. 
He was going on shore, he said, with 
other merchandise, he would take my 
shells with him, and inquire touching their 
value. 

‘*In a much shorter time than I had ex- 
pected he returned in haste, and desired 
me to follow him. Thou, Emir, mayest 
probably have been born in a palace. 
Imagine me who had never, to my re- 
collection, seen as much as a house, led 
between avenues of mansions, struggling 
through the streets of the great city among 
horses, camels, litters, masses of hurry- 
ing and bustling men ! 

‘* We stopped at the portal of a mag- 
nificent palace, and I was ushered into 
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the presence of a young lady of singular 
beauty. With her was a grave, quiet, 
elderly man; my shells lay before them on 
an ivory table. 

‘**Knewest thou of this?’ she asked 
me, holding up a little white round 
object, the like of which I remembered 
to have sometimes found in my shells. 
I told her so, and added 
that I had usually thrown 
such things away, but 
that this seemed to have 
remained by accident. 

‘**Tt was embedded in 
the shell ;’ said the lapi- 
dary. ‘I hadtocut it out.’ 


my history. I began, but had not proceeded 
far when she threw her arms around my 
neck, exclaiming, ‘ My brother !’ 

‘* The thousand bezants were given to 
the good merchant, and my sister placed 
the pearl in the centre of a cross which 
she wore on her bosom. She _ was 
espoused to a great noble. My father had 
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‘© FATHER, WHO WAS MY GRANDFATHER?” 


‘«* Knowest thou not that this thing is 
worth a thousand bezants ?’ 

‘*A thousand bezants was double the 
sum in the coffer I had cast into the sea. 
I had robbed my father when I was twice 
as rich as he was, and had fled with his 
treasure, leaving my own behind. My 
head swam, my senses almost forsook 
me. The lady made me sit down, gave 
me a cup of wine, and desired me to relate 


been pardoned, and we strove to gain 
tidings of his fate, but nothing could we 
ever learn. Step by step I became a 
warrior, a noble, a prince ; I also married, 
and it was but the other day that my 
little son, whose thirst for knowledge re- 
sembles that of the philosophers, asked 
me, ‘ Father, who was my grandfather ?’ 

‘* All my father’s history came back to 
my mind. Feeling sure that he must 
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now be dead, I thought I would go back 
to the island where alone I had known 
him, and thereon erect a chapel where 
prayers should be said for the repose of 
his soul. To expiate my offence the 
more completely, | meant that this should 
be done with the very money of which I 
had robbed him, which I was sure could 
be recovered, sunk as it was at the corner 
of that conspicuous rock. I equipped a 
galley, and took a band of divers for 
sponge and coral; also some of the 
pearl-divers who, since my adventure, 
have occasionally visited that lonely islet. 
We lay to off the spot I remembered so 
well. The men dived repeatedly, but in 
vain. ‘I know I can recover it,’ I said, 
and throwing off my garments I sprang 
into the sea. At the very first plunge I 
grasped the brazen box. I rose with 
difficulty, bearing it up through the waters, 
to receive a violent blow on my head from 
an oar, to be dragged into a boat, and 
when I recovered my senses to find my 
ship and myself in the power of thy 
sailors, who had stolen round the rock 
as secretly and unexpectedly as those who 
so many years before had carried off 
Theodore.” 

‘* Which was thy brother's name?” 
demanded the Emir. ‘‘ And thine ?” 

** Constantine.” 

*‘It is enough,” said the Emir: ‘‘ take 
him to the prison.” 

Not only Constantine, but the listeners 
to his story, looked greatly surprised. 
In his disappointment he did not at first 
notice that, although remanded to the 
same building, he no longer occupied the 
but 


same apartment, one far more 
commodious. He first remarked this 
when attendants entered his chamber, 


bearing dainty viands and delicate wines, 
which they presented to him with singular 
observance. He addressed many ques- 
tions to them, but none could be brought 
to utter a word. So he abode for many 
moons, tended with the utmost care, his 
least wish faithfully executed, but seeing 
none but silent attendants. At length 
men entered the apartment and covered 
the upper part of his countenance with a 
mask of steel and velvet, locked from 
behind, but allowing free play to his 
mouth. Then they led him down stairs 
and out into the free air. The smell of 
brine warned him that he was approaching 
the sea: he was guided carefully across a 
plank, assisted to climb what seemed the 
side of a vessel, and soon the pitching 
motion of the ship, the roar of the 
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disparted waves, the creaking of cordage 
and the flapping of canvas showed him 
that he was no longer in port. He was 
conducted to a cabin, where he remained 
until, after a few days, having been taken 
out of the ship by a boat, he felt his feet 
sink into heavy sand, where he was bidden 
to sit down. Scarcely had he obeyed 
when suddenly, from the air or some 
pinnacle over his head, the notes of a flute 
rang out—sweet, ear-piercing, plaintive, 
yet thrilling. They were the same notes 
that he had heard, for the last time as he 
thought, on the evening that his brother 
was kidnapped by the Saracens. As he 
sat absorbed in listening the whole scene 
came back to him so vividly—the gor- 
geous sky, the sun-edged cliffs and 
waters, the shadows lengthening down 
the cove, the rapt figure of his brother 
piping on the crag, steeped in the splen- 
dour of sunset—that he hardly started 
when his mask fell suddenly unlocked 
from behind, and he saw the whole with 
the eyes of his body as he had just seen it 
with the eyes of his mind, save that the 
figure on the pinnacle, fluting where his 
brother had fluted, was no _half-clad 
stripling, but a manly, richly arrayed 
Saracen, the Emir. 

A veiled female stole up to him, and 
pressed something into his hand. He 
examined it, and recognised the cross 
with his pearl in the centre. He looked 
eagerly up at the female, the veil fell 
from her face. 

** My sister!” he exclaimed. 

** And my brother,” cried the Emir from 
his pinnacle. Constantine looked up, and 
knew that it was as the Emir Habidoollah 
had said. 

‘* Thou hast not yet seen all!” said his 
sister. And following her eye, he gazed 
on the waters and saw that besides the 
Saracen vessel that had brought him, 
there were two ships flying the Christian 
ensign, and that one was his own. 

‘* The other is mine,” said Irene. 

And following her eye again, he saw a 
little building of half-Byzantine, half- 
Saracenic architecture, on the other side 
of the glen. 

‘* That is our father’s tomb,” explained 
Habidoollah, when the first embraces 
were over. ‘‘ When the chief who had 
carried me off, and who so greatly loved 
me and my music, was dead, his heirs, 
who cared for neither, brought me back 
to this island, to exchange for the gold 
left in my stead. We found our father 


frantic, not so much for the treasure which 
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had just been stolen as because he knew 
his son must be the robber. The ransom 
could not be paid, and I returned to 
captivity, bringing my father with me. 
In my rage I vowed that if ever I met 
thee I would kill thee. But a few 
days after landing our father died, and in 
his last moments he pointed to two 
objects which he wished to be buried with 
him. One was my flute, the other thy 
necklace of ear-shells. Then I saw that 
he had forgiven thee, and I changed my 
vow, and swore that thou shouldst only 
be imprisoned. I joined my new country- 
men, became a mighty man among them, 
and thou seest that I have kept my word. 
Now during these last months, while a 
treaty of peace was making, and our 
sister was being fetched from Constantin- 
ople, I have built this tomb, and laid our 
father’s bones in it, together with my 
flute and thy shell necklace ; and the flute 
and the shell that have made us great are 
carved over the porch. Here isthe coffer 
with the gold, it is thine to spend in 
orisons for his soul, if such seems to thee 
a meet use for it; and I trust that thy 
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priest will dwell in harmony with the 
stout Moorish veteran | shall put by the 
tomb to keep it in repair and to light on 
occasion a beacon for mariners, and this 
island shall be called Philadelphia.” 

And so it was done. Peace reigned 
between Constantinople and Tunis; and 
by degrees, as the little islet of Philadel- 
phia was deemed safe from incursions, 
fishermen resorted to it in quest of 
sponges and corals, and the pearls which 
Constantine’s good star had brought to 
light. By degrees they straggled to the 
land, and while some enclosed little patches 
of ground, others became shepherds. The 
priest and the soldier left their bones by 
the tomb, which in course of time became 
a defaced ruin, whose purpose was now 
forgotten, some holding it for the shrine 
of a Christian, some of a Mohammedan 
saint. Neither choosing to yield the 
point, Christian and Saracen would land 
and pray at it in friendship together —if 
they prayed that they might do so ever 
and everywhere, surely they did not pray 
amiss ! 
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POPULAR ART. 


By MASON JACKSON. 


MONG the historic scenes that have 
taken place in the Guildhall of the 
City of London there have been none 
more remarkable than that which was 
witnessed there one day last year, when 
the Lord Mayor and other representatives 
of the Corporation presented the freedom 
of the City to Sir John Gilbert, a distinc- 
tion which has been very rarely, if ever 
before, conferred upon an artist. 

The generous gift of pictures to the 
Guildhall Art Gallery, of which this was 
an acknowledgment, may be regarded 
as the crowning act of a long career in the 
field of popular art. 

It was not merely as a distinguished 
member of the Royal Academy that 
Gilbert appeared in Guildhall. He stood 
there as one who had done more than any 
living painter to popularise art. Though 
the occasion was appointed ostensibly to 
do him honour and give him thanks for 
his present to the City, it was also a 
recognition of his merits as a popular 
illustrator—an artist in black and white 
—who had laboured for nearly half a 
century to bring art into the homes of the 
people. 

The pictures given to London and the 
other large towns may represent the 
cream of Gilbert’s work as a painter ; but 
the thousands of his designs in black and 
white that are scattered through the 
publications of the Victorian era are even 
a more marvellous monument of his 
genius and industry. While year after 
year his pictures in oil and water-colours 
appeared regularly in the exhibitions 
of the British Institution, the Royal 
Academy, and the Water-Colour Society, 
he never ceased to work in black and 
white. Perhaps no artist has produced 
so many drawings for the engraver. 

One of the most remarkable achieve- 
ments of Sir John Gilbert as an illustrator 
was the edition of Shakespeare’s plays 
edited by Howard Staunton and published 
in monthly parts many years ago. 

When we consider the variety of 
subject in Shakespeare—the mixture of 
history and romance, of fact and fancy— 


we cannot but marvel that one man 
shou!d undertake and successfully carry 
through, month by month, without a 


“single failure, a work of such magnitude. 


I do not know of another artist who has 
illustrated, single-handed, the whole of 
Shakespeare’s plays—certainly not under 
the like conditions. ' 

Gilbert’s appearance in the world of 
art was coincident with the foundation 
of illustrated journalism, and thus it 
happened that popular art owes more to 
him than to any other living artist. But 
the way was prepared beforehand. The 
ground was ready for the seed that has 
since produced such an abundant harvest. 
Charles Knight had shown in the Penny 
Magazine that it was possible to use 
illustrative art in connection with cheap 
periodical literature, and give the people 
something better than the prize-fights 
and murders that decorated the pages of 
the newspapers of that day. 

The revival of wood-engraving by 
Thomas Bewick stimulated the cultiva- 
tion of black-and-white art in a remark- 
able manner. Before Bewick’s time wood- 
engraving as a living and independent 
branch of art was unknown in England. 
He it was who opened up a new pathway 
in the field of popular art, and he was 
certainly the pioneer and promoter of that 
‘* curse of illustrations ” which Mr. Harry 
Quilter says afflicts the world of art in the 
present day. 

It was Bewick who first developed the 
legitimate resources of wood-engraving, 
and in that way he supplied an important 
element in the foundation of illustrated 
journalism. From his school, and that of 
his contemporary Branston, have come 
the chief practitioners of English wood- 
engraving in the Victorian age. The best 
of them all still survives in the person of 
W. J. Linton, who, though not a pupil of 
Bewick, has been the steadfast advocate 
of Bewick’s method, both in theory and 
practice. 

Bewick was a torn artist. That was 
the great secret of his success, combined 
with a perfect knowledge of what his art 
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was capable of producing. Many of his 
successors have excelled him in mechan- 
ical dexterity, but that is of little avail in 
the absence of artistic feeling. 

Now that photography has _ brought 
about a revolution in reproductive art, 
there is a danger of wood-engraving 
being extinguished by automatic pro- 
cesses. Yet I hope the art that is coéval 
with printing will not be allowed to die. 
The old ‘‘block books ”—the 
first books ever printed—owed 
their existence to the art of 
the wood-cutter, and ever since 
those ancient days it has 
marched hand. in hand with 
the kindred art of printing. 
The good service of the past 
may be continued in the future, 
and in capable hands wood- 
engraving may still be useful in 
the diffusion of popular art. 

Many years had toelapse after 
Bewick’s revival of the art before 
wood-engraving began to be used 
as a means of popular illustra- 
tion. One or two newspapers 
adopted it on special occasions, 
but it was not until the Society 
for the Diffusion of Useful Know- 
ledge began its operations, and 
Charles Knight took the lead in 
illustrated literature, that wood- 
engraving began to be exten- 
sively used in a cheap and popular 
form. 

I regard Charles Knight as the 
moving spirit of illustrative art in 
connection with the cheap periodi- 
cal literature of to-day. He set 
the ball rolling when he started 
the Penny Magazine, and he kept 
it up by the numerous illustrated 
works published by him. He and 
the Society for the Diffusion of 
Useful Knowledge deserve the 
credit of inaugurating a new 
era of popular art. 

Hitherto the art of illustration had been 
confined to expensive books, but no 
serious effort had been made to reach 
that large class which had little money to 
spend and not much time for reading. 
The Penny Magazine supplied that want, 
and its success proved that the working 
man’s intellectual capacity was capable of 
appreciating something better than the 
pot-house and the political club. The 
Penny Magazine was projected and 
launched in 1832, when pot-houses and 
political clubs resounded with the haran- 


gues of demagogues who sought to 
enlighten the working man on the subject 
of Reform. 

Charles Knight offered the working 
man entertainment of quite another sort. 
He wished to wean him from the violence 
of party discussion, and the stimulating 
details of crime and suffering which filled 
the contraband newspapers of that day. 
He wanted to purify his tastes and elevate 





DON QUIXOTE’S NIECE AND HOUSEKEEPER. 


his understanding, and it cannot be ques- 
tioned that he succeeded. 

At that time the working man knew 
nothing of the fine works of antiquity 
in painting and sculpture. He had never 
heard of Raffaelle’s cartoons—T7he Laocoon, 
The Dying Gladiator, The Apollo Belvidere, 
The Portland Vase—until the Penny 
Magazine published wood-cuts of these 
masterpieces. He knew nothing of the 
works of our own Hogarth—7Zhe Mar- 
riage @ la Mode, The Rakes Progress, 
The Laughing Audiene—until he saw 
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engravings of them in the Penny 
Magazine. 

In like manner the working man was 
made acquainted with the noble works of 
architecture of the Continent,.as well as 
our own English cathedrals. Castles and 
abbeys of historical interest, subjects of 
natural history, portraits of great men— 
all Were brought to the homes of the 
country labourer and the town mechanic, 
to say nothing of other classes, and all at 
the price of one penny a week. 

It is not too much to say that the 
** penny public” of that day knew nothing 
of these things until the Penny Magazine 
enlightened them. I venture to assert 
that the working man of the early 
thirties, when he went on a holiday to 
Hampton Court, or visited what was 
then the nucleus of our National Gallery, 
looked with additional interest on the 
pictures he had seen reproduced in the 
Penny Magazine, a publication that dis- 
tinctly marks an epoch in popular art. 
In those days the art of wood-cut printing 
at the steam press was in its infancy, and 
the blocks were printed from stereotype 
casts. The engravings had therefore to 
be executed in a style to meet the condi- 
tions of rough and rapid printing. Never- 
theless they presented a fair idea of some 
of the most famous works of art, ancient 
and modern, and were not without their 
value in the indirect art education of the 
people. 

The Penny Magazine is now forgotten, 
and I only revive its memory here be- 
cause it was really the first attempt, in a 
cheap and popular form, to make the 
ordinary English public—the masses— 
acquainted with the higher forms of art 
in painting and sculpture. It represented 
the vanguard of the pictorial press, an 
institution that has not yet reached the 
limit of its influence on popular art. 

Charles Knight attributed the decay of 
the Penny Magazine to the appearance of 
illustrated newspapers. He at first thought 
an illustrated newspaper was an impossi- 
bility, from the difficulty of producing 
pictures and news concurrently so that 
they should both be fresh ; but he lived to 
see the entire success of the new depar- 
ture in journalism. There can be no 
question that this success. was greatly 
owing to the appearance at the right 
moment of an artist who was fitted in 
every way to meet the requirements of 
the new enterprise. 

This artist was John Gilbert, who was 
then at the beginning of his career. He 
possessed all the qualifications necessary 


in the development of the new branch of 
popular art. He could draw on wood, 
he was a rapid worker, and with a bold 
and free pencil he handled all kinds of 
subjects with equal facility. It mattered 
not whether it was a street mob or a 
Court ball, a civic banquet or a desperate 
battle, they were all dashed off with a 
force and vigour unequalled, and in a 
manner exactly suited to the rapid en- 
graving and printing of an illustrated 
newspaper. There never was a better 
instance of the right man in the right 
place when Herbert Ingram secured the 
services of John Gilbert. 

And it was not only in topical subjects 
that Gilbert was so excellent. For thirty 
years the popular art of the day abounded 
in examples of his powers as a designer, 
both as a recorder of facts and an illus- 
trator of fiction. He had long made his 
mark in black and white as an artist for 
the people—had become a distinguished 
painter and President of the Water-Colour 
Society, and had earned the distinction of 
knighthood—before’ the Royal Academy 
woke up and recognised his merits. He 
was then invited to join that select body, 
who thus, in some measure, atoned for 
having ‘‘ skied” his pictures in his early 
time. 

Those who have been accustomed to 
regard Gilbert only as a painter of 
standard-bearers and knights in armour 
will be surprised at the wide range of his 
powers as displayed in the pictures he has 
presented to the art galleries of London, 
Liverpool, Birmingham, and Manchester. 
The impression made upon the spectator 
by any one of these pictures, when ex- 
hibited singly at the Royal Academy or 
elsewhere, was probably small in com- 
parison with the striking effect when we 
see a number of them collected together. 
Now, the genius of the painter is realised 
in full force, just as we were enabled to 
form a just conception of the genius of 
the late Frank Holl, when a number of 
his works were brought together in the 
rooms of the Royal Academy. A notion, 
entertained by many persons, that Frank 
Holl could only paint funerals and other 
sorrowful subjects was speedily dispelled. 

It is so in these collected works of 
Sir John Gilbert, who shows as much 
versatility in his pictures as in his black- 
and-white work. We have plenty of 
waving -banners, glancing..spears, and 
glittering armour; but we also have 
imagination, poetic feeling, and weird 
picturesqueness. He delights to paint 
the picturesque incidents of warfare 
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rather than to depict its horrors. In The 
Battle of the Standard and in The Morning 
of Agincourt we see-the armed hosts at 
their devotions before the conflict ; and in 
the impressive picture entitled After the 
Battle we have the survivors of the 
stricken field in the foreground, while the 





HENRY VIII. 


groups of dead and wounded are scattered 
over the distance. This work is as fine 
and poetic a battle-piece as was ever 
painted. 

Gilbert is as much at home in scenes 
of Courtly pomp or priestly splendour 
as in the dread solemnity of a field of 
battle. He loves to riot in velvet and 
gold, where he can dazzle and delight 


the eye with gorgeous colour. In Henry 
VIIT. and Cardinal Wolsey and in The 
Cardinal on his way to Westminster Hali 
we have examples of this phase of the 
artist’s powers. Cardinal Wolsey has 
always been a favourite subject with the 
painter, whose love of Rubenesque colour 


AND CARDINAL WOLSEY. 


found ample scope for indulgence in its 
treatment. His fondness for, and skilful 
management of, scenes and personages 
distinguished by magnificence and splen- 
dour of raiment is also well shown in the 
picture entitled Zhe Bishop. He is equally 
at home in domestic subjects—witness 
his Don Quixote’s Housekeeper and Niece ; 
while his feeling for the weird and poetical 
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is seen in Zhe Witch, in The Charcoal 
Burners, and in The Knight-Errant. 

But it is in the Enchanted Forest that 
Sir John Gilbert has allowed his imagin- 
ation an equal place with his love of mar- 
tial picturesqueness. Here we have two 
mail-clad warriors passing through a 
forest glade, whose recesses are filled 
with fairy forms of every size and shape. 
Gnomes are lurking among the branches 
of the trees, and graceful sylphs float in 
the air around the bewildered knights. 
It is a veritable Midsummer Night’s 
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head of that numerous body of artists 
who have made illustrated journalism so 
popular. 

But this popularity of illustrated 
journalism is, according to Mr. Harry 
Quilter, one of the greatest evils which 
assail art at the present day.! If this be 
so, then Sir John Gilbert is the chief 
offender among a crowd of delinquents. 
He has injured and not benefited English 
art by lending himself to the cultivation 
of a form of art which is at once ephemeral 
and pernicious. 


THE ENCHANTED FOREST. 


Dream, where the artist has given full free- 
dom to the play of his exuberant fancy. 

Among the pictures given to Liverpool 
and Birmingham, Zhe Silaying of the 
Dragon and The Return of the Victors still 
further illustrate the painter's versatile 
genius. 

What place Sir John Gilbert may 
occupy hereafter in the history of British 
art it is difficult to say. The gifts of 
pictures to the four largest cities of the 
Empire will enable posterity to form a 
just estimate of his merits as a painter, 
while his contributions to the popular art 
of the Victorian age will place him at the 


I cannot believe it. As an old agent 
in the diffusion of popular art, I take 
comfort in believing what another writer 
has said of the illustrated newspaper— 
that it is the most living and most artistic 
agency of our times. Mr. Quilter con- 
cedes that it may, on the whole, impart 
some sort of harmless pleasure and be a 
sort of indirect art education to thousands 
of readers. Illustrated journalism aims 
at nothing more. It will never make 
Michael Angelos, Raffaelles, or Titians ; 
but if it cannot create genius it has helped 
to develop it. Not afew English artists 

1 See the English Jilustrated Magazine, vol. x. p. 701 

















POPULAR ART. 


of the first rank, besides Sir John Gilbert, 
have made the practice of popular art 
the stepping-stone to higher things. The 
art education of many a young painter 
has been improved and promoted by 
working in black and white—to say noth- 
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from the nature of things, be more or less 
of a temporary and ephemeral character, 
and is subject to the universal law of 
change. Perhaps there should be no 
such thing as fashion in art, but there és 
nevertheless. The Pre-Raphaelite era is 


A BISHOP. 


ing of the help such work has been to 
them in other ways. 

If the illustrated newspaper fulfils no 
other function than to impart harmless 
pleasure and help in the art education of 
the people, its influence is sufficiently 
beneficial to warrant its existence and 
encouragement. All popular art must, 


succeeded by the era of Impressionism ; 
one school carries detail and high finish 
to excess; the other ignores both. The 
budding artist of to-day has no hesitation 
in pronouncing the art of thirty years 
ago to be old-fashioned ; and thus the 
laws of art, unlike the laws of nature, are 
ever changing. 
G 
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NEMA. 
By HEDLEY PEEK. 


SAW in front of me a young woman, 

standing under a gas-lamp. The 
moon was on my right, casting a rather 
sickly glimmer on the slimy-looking river. 
From where I stood, the girl’s face could 
be seen only in profile: what was visible 
looked ghastly. The bridge, on which 
we were standing, was otherwise deserted. 
If there is one thing I detest more than 
another, it is a scene, and I felt certain 
my companion was meditating suicide. 
Here was a fresh experience which I did 
not desire. I should say I spent possibly 
thirty seconds in making up my mind to 
do nothing. Why should I strive to 
rescue a life, when the owner thereof, 
after mature consideration, has doubtless 
decided that it is not worth having? I 
have always felt great commiseration for 
the rescued suicide. We are a strange 
people, quite contented to let the lover of 
life die of starvation; but if the unfortu- 
nate, to whom life is a curse, wishes to 
depart in peace, we areupin arms. ‘‘ Not 
a bit of it, my friend,” we seem to 
say; ‘*you have made your bed, and if 
it is a thorny one, so much the more is 
it our duty to see that you lie upon it.” 
Therefore do we look after such with 
care, feed them on the bread and water of 
affliction, and, when they have received a 
homily from the magistrate, deliver them 
over to their friends, if they have any, to 
torture. 

Influenced by such thoughts, I decided, 
as before said, to pass by on the other 
side, and (as is usually the case when I 
make up my mind to anything) I did 
exactly the reverse. I walked up to the 
girl, who did not notice, or pretended 
not to notice, my approach, and touched 
her on the shoulder. She did not do 
what I expected, though I am not quite 
sure what that was. She turned round 
and laughed in my face. I felt foolish, 
but, putting on a severe tone, said, 
‘** What are you doing here?” 

Her answer was to the point, though 


uncivilly expressed: ‘‘ What is that to 
you?” 

Feeling the justice of the retort, I 
apologised in these words: ‘* Well, you 
see, | thought you were meditating a 
plunge, and as the water looks cold and 
dirty, and I am not a good swimmer, the 
thought of a bathe was not agreeable to 
me. Moreover, I have ona new suit of 
dress clothes, and times are bad.” 

The girl seemed pacified. ‘‘ You’re a 
fool!” she said. ‘‘ Do I look like doing 
anything so silly?” As she spoke she 
turned towards me. 

She did not. Her face, though still 
looking pallid in the combined light of the 
moon and gas-lamp, was fresh and bright, 
and, still more surprising, was free from 
paint or powder. Round her eyes and 
lips were lines of merry laughter ; nothing 
seemed artificial about her. I looked 
from her face to her clothing ; she had on 
a simple, rather badly made cloak, which 
entirely covered her dress. It was re- 
spectable, but not elegant. 

‘* The deuce!” I exclaimed : ‘‘ who are 
you, and what brings you here alone?” 

‘*T am happy,” she said, and sighed. 

My friends, and they ought to know, 
say that I am not a good man; a few, 
who know me better, say that I am more 
fool than knave. My enemies declare 
that I am a lying devil. I have no doubt 
that the truth rests more or less with all 
of them. Of one thing I am certain—I 
am not prudent. It is wiser to be prudent 
than good, if you want to be respectable. 

Though the absurd idea passed through 
my mind that I loved this girl, it was 
borne in upon me—the devil laughed, 
without doubt, at my view of the matter 
—that I would sooner go down headlong 
into the dirty river than do this happy child 
harm. Then I thought, and the thought 
is probably not as original as it appeared 
to me at the time, that if I went away and 
left her, others might come by who were 
less considerate. 
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‘* Have you,” said I, ‘‘no one in this 
city to look after you ?”’ 

** Rather!” she answered, looking up 
to the cloud-flecked, starlit heaven: ‘‘ of 
course, I have God.” 

I literally shook ; there was something 
so strange in the way she said it. The 
tone was neither reverent nor flippant : 
she might have been speaking of her 
aunt or uncle. But there was more than 
this which gave me that strange feeling. 
It was the simple confidence, the com- 
monplace but uncommon faith expressed. 
After a moment I got my breath. 

‘*] don’t mean in that way. Have you 
no living person to look after you?” I 
inquired. 

**I fancy,” said she, ‘‘ he’s pretty well 
able to see to a small job like that. No, 
there’s no one else.” 

The words, written down, may appear 
either careless or irreverent; but they 
came to me, and they would have done so 
to any listener with no such interpre- 
tation. They were but the expression of 
uneducated, unquestioned conviction. 

I thought, ‘‘ My reputation is not over 
good, I must not strain the bands of 
custom beyond what they can bear, I had 
better go.” But here again the peculiarity 
of my nature asserted itself. I always 
know what ought to be done, at least 
from the world’s standpoint, but almost 
invariably do the reverse, urged on by the 
whip of inclination. It would be a funny 
world if every one did the same; but 
sometimes I doubt if it would be any 
the worse. There is much truth in these 
remarks of Emerson: ‘As we are, so 
shall we do—Use what language you 
will, you can never say anything but 
what you are—Society is a masked ball 
where every one hides his real character 
and reveals it in hiding.” One thing 
Emerson omits to mention, that, though 
our life is an open secret, we prefer our 
wives only to wear short frocks when 
their faces are shaded by transparent 
masks. 

Thus, leaning on the crutch Emerson 
had lent me, I disregarded opinion, as my 
next remark to the girl will show. 

‘** Child,” said I, ‘* you had better come 
with me, if you have neither home nor 
friends.” 

‘*1’m not a fool,” she answered, and I 
thought the better of her. 

‘*You mistake me,” I explained. ‘I 
had no thought of evil; you cannot be 
left here to look after yourself in this vile 
town.” 


‘* You mistake yourself,” she answered. 
‘* The devil is looking over your shoulder.” 

She spoke so naturally that involun- 
tarily I turned to follow the direction of 
her eyes. Was it fancy, or was I under 
the influence of drink ? I saw a face grin 
horribly, and then vanish. 

‘Don’t be frightened,” she continued 
soothingly, as though speaking toa child ; 
‘“thcre’s an angel there now.” 

I turned again, and there, looking down 
upon me, was a face, tender and sorrow- 
ful, yet oh! how sweet to me, how full 
of tender recollection. It was the face of 
my dead mother. 

‘*] will go with you,” said the girl; 
‘‘ while she is by you could not harm me.” 

Hardly knowing what I did, we 
started walking in the direction of my 
chambers. One by one the clocks from 
different steeples struck forth the mid- 
night hour as we went along the bridge. 
Neither of us spoke again for some time, 
then my companion said :— 

‘*You seem surprised to see those 
faces; don’t you know that there are 
always spirits floating about in the air? 
I was talking to some of them when you 
came up.” 

Then my common sense came once 
more to the front and spoke severely to 
me. ‘* You fool!” it said; ‘‘did I not 
warn you to leave this girl alone ? You see 
she is mad, and a nice mess you’ve got 
yourself into. Hand her over to the 
authorities at once, and get to bed.” My 
common sense is, I have noticed, usually 
assisted by circumstances. At that moment 
a policeman turned the corner. 

‘* There’s your chance!” said common 
sense ; but still I hesitated, the opportunity 
passed, and we walked on together. 

She did not say another word till we 
came to my rooms. On reaching the 
house I opened the outer door with a 
latchkey, and we entered my sitting-room 
together. The place was to me almost 
ghastly. I lit a lamp, but somehow it 
did not make things look as they should 
have done. I am, for a bachelor, very 
well off, and my chambers are my pride. 
The fortune that is often spent on a large 
house has here been lavished in minia- 
ture. Each picture on the walls, each 
fitting, ornament, or piece of furniture, has 
been selected by me almost regardless of 
price, on account of its rarity, beauty, or 
excellence. These rooms are also perfect 
in their way, divided from the rest of the 
building, and complete with every modern 
convenience. Fortunately I had no one 
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staying with me; the servants, an old 
butler and his wife, had retired (as was 
their wont when I dined out) at some early 
hour. We were alone. The girl left me 
for a few minutes, during which time I 
got ready a little impromptu supper. Her 
return brought with it a new surprise. 
She had put aside her hat and the cloak 
which hitherto had quite hidden her dress. 
The change was startling. A pretty, 
badly dressed country girl had left me 
two minutes before. Now, in her place, 
stood a lovely girl, the same yet not the 
same. It was not the dress alone that 
made the difference, nor was it the bright 
glory of her fair wavy hair. There was 
something beyond this, something which 
I cannot explain. It was an added re- 
finement, a new confidence and power, 
blended with a childlike trust which I had 
before noticed. To speak after the manner 
of the enthusiastic and youthful lover, she 
had become angelic. When she spoke, 
the transformation was more perfect, 
more entrancing. Her voice had hitherto 
been soft and sweet in tone, but her 
manner of speech uneducated, if not 
common. Her voice was unaltered, but 
every word and intonation had now that 
pure and delicate refinement which is, 
alas! so rare, so indescribable, and, to 
the sensitive ear, so charming. 

Her dress, which was made of very 
light soft fabric, resembled in colour the 
dark-blue sky of a summer night, and 
round her waist was a silver band, in 
shape like a crescent moon. Her neck 
and arms were bare, and, in contrast to 
the blue black of her dress, seemed 
almost to throw back the light as it is 
thrown from alabaster. Her face was 
pale, yet touched with rather fitful colour, 
which seemed to change in degree with 
each emotion, and to be ever suited to 
each varied thought or expression. Her 
eyes were blue, but strangely dark, and 
at times the pupil and iris seemed to 
meet and leave a pervading blackness 
that was beautiful but painful to look 
at. 
I had for some time, I imagined, got 
past the stage when anything could sur- 
prise me, but this unexpected apparition, 
coming after my previous experience, 
upset my not too well-balanced nervous 
system. I looked at the gentle, earnest 
face, and laughed aloud. It was not that 
I felt any inclination to merriment; I 
might just as well have disgraced myself 
by an exhibition of weeping, but I was 
constrained to fall in one way or the 


other by a new and overpowering im- 
pulse; so on the spur of the moment I 
chose, for the sake of my manhood, the 
less manly course. 

‘‘Ha! ha! ha!” my laugh echoed 
through the room. When I could recover 
sufficiently 1 looked up, and was sorry. 
There were tears in her eyes. I felt 
myself a beast. 

‘*What are you laughing at?” she 
said, and there was a tremble, half of 
pain and half of anger, in her voice. 

‘*To prevent crying!” I gulped out, 
still half choked with this hateful hysteri- 
cal sensation which had come over me. 

**Then why don’t you cry, if you want 
to?” said she. ‘‘I hate people who can- 
not be natural; no true friendship is 
possible between those who are ever busy 
spinning veils to hide their faces from 
each other.” 

‘* But,” I answered, trying to justify 
myself, ‘think how you upset me! A 
country girl leaves the room, and, in two 
minutes, returns as a radiant visitant from 
some other world. Surely some excuse 
may be made for a mortal who has not 
yet become used to spiritualistic mani- 
festations ; but, joking apart, do not keep 
me any longer in the dark, but expound 
the riddle. Who or what are you— 
angel, devil, spirit, or woman?” 

‘*My name is Nema,” she answered. 
**f can remember that, but very little 
else. I know, somehow, all about life, 
but I cannot remember having ever lived 
before to-night. I was busy trying to 
find out things when you came up. I 
will tell you what a voice said to me just 
before you came; that is all I know. I 
can remember the words, they went like 
music :— 


“‘Love in thy heart was pure, but found, 

alas ! 

No worthy home of rest wherein to dwell ; 

For trust and innocence how often pass 

The gateway that men deem must lead to 
Hell : 

God looks in pity on thee, he alone 

Who wrought thy curse shall for that curse 


atone. 
Weary of life, damned by no fault of thine, 
Madness in pity bore thy mind away, 
And cast thy body, now no fitting shrine 
Wherein thy soul might any longer stay, 
Into yon river whence, set once more free, 
Thou canst possess thy soul in liberty. 


Forgetful of the past thou now shalt bear 

The gathered wisdom then so dearly bought ; 

Go forth, seek love, nor need you now beware 

Man’s falsehood or his power, such strength 
is nought. 








I SAW A FACE GRIN HORRIBLY 
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The pure fire granted thee shall burn to 
death 

Man’s grosser passion with its hallowing 
breath.’ 


Whilst the voice was speaking I looked 
down into the river, and there, floating 
in the moonlight, I saw the dead body 
of a girl, and when I looked in the 
glass just now I saw the same face and 
figure, the same cloak and hat ; so I took 
off the drowned girl’s things and found 
that I had on this dress, and, when I 
looked again, my face seemed changed, 
and though | was still like the poor dead 
girl, | was different, and I felt, oh! so 
happy till I heard you laugh. Tell me, 
am I not beautiful? You loved me 
before ; I knew it, for I could read your 
thoughts. Do you not love me more 
now than you did then ?” 

While she had been speaking I felt a 
cold faint sensation stealing over me, and, 
reaching out my hand, I took a glass of 
wine and drank it off before I answered. 
Then, steeling my heart, I lied. 

**T love you,” said I, trying to make 
my voice utter the falsehood with fervour, 
‘* far, far better.” 

‘* Tell me,” she said, ‘*‘ what you think 
love is.” Whiist speaking she came and 
knelt down by me, and looked up in my 
face with her dark eyes full of unspeakable 
passion. 

“Love?” I said. ‘* Well—ah! it’s 
not very easy to describe. It’s a sort of 
wanting to take some one into your arms — 
and longing to kiss—the lips—” I tried to 
stop; I had no intention of saying any- 
thing of the kind; but with her eyes on 
me I had to say, not what I wished, but 
what | thought; she seemed to drag it 
out of me—the worst of me, the common- 
place, the animal. I had to go through 
with it to the end; it did not seem to 
matter much that I was lowering myself 
in her estimation; I felt that she had 
known all about me from the first. It 
was the horrible fact of having to put into 
words my true feelings, and see them as 
they were, while those pure eyes looked 
up into mine in pity and in wonder. 

‘* We have the same word with different 
meanings,” she said, when I had finished. 
‘*I do not think I have any word for 
what you have described, nor do I think I 
understand it. I will tell you what | 


mean by love, and you shall tell me what 
you call it.—Your nature feels alone, 
incomplete, and you seem to be seeking 
something, yet know not what. 
some one comes into your life. 


At last 
Nature, 


the earth, the sky are changed ; you feel 
that the angels are speaking to yow* sand 
telling of a higher joy than earth can 4 
a joy which must be eternal. You 
that in this power alone, it may. 
possibie to draw heaven nearer, and for a 
moment to have a foretaste of true happi- 
ness. All thought of self passes away, all 
consideration for cne’s own welfare is 
merged into the desire of self-sacrifice. 
Your life, or your death, becomes of little 
value beside the one absorbing fact—the 
eternity of love. Tell me, what do you 
call this ?” 

I looked down upon that upturned face 
now flushed with enthusiasm. I tried to 
lie, but I could not. Then I answered :— 

‘** Child, I know neither the passion you 
speak of, neither do I know its name, if 
name it has on earth; but fain would I 
that you should teach me.” I put my 
arm round her waist and whispered, 
“Will you?” 

She shuddered, and her bare arm, on 
which my hand rested, seemed cold as ice. 
I drew back, frightened by the unnatural 
thrill that passed through me. 

‘“You are cold,” I continued, not 
waiting for her answer; ‘‘ you have been 
standing too long in the night air. Drink 
this!” As 1 spoke I poured out a glass 
of wine and handed it to her. 

She shrank back, and a look of fear 
came into her eyes as she cried out :— 

‘“No, no! Look at it! How could 
you offer it, if you loved me! See!” 

‘*It isa grand wine,” I answered, ‘‘ one 
of the finest vintages ; the colour is like 
sparkling gold, tinted with rubies. The 
grapes were fully ripe that year, and 
though for so many years it has been still 
and motionless, yet a touch has given to 
it freedom and the dancing sparkle of 
youth.” 

‘‘Can you not see,” she answered, 
‘‘that the devil is breathing on it, and 
the bubbles leap up towards him and 
break when they feel his touch, and the 
ruby colour you boast of seems to me to 
be human blood. Listen! I see some- 
thing reflected in the glass! What can 
it be? A vision of the past? We are 
there, you and I, sitting together, side 
by side ; I seem younger, more childlike, 
and my eyes are turned to you with a look 
of love ; a love all-absorbing and trustful, 
and again you hand me that sparkling 
wine, but, alas! I see no devil there. 1 
take it, and drink. The taste seems 
strange to me, and Nature bids me stay. 
I put it down, having but sipped it—you 
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are laughing and urging me on—I drink 
to please you. What would not a girl, 
with that light of love in her eyes, do for 
her lover's sake? What thought has 
such an one of self, what confidence in 
those who lead her when she fancies them 
wise, true, and loving ? Look now at the 
girl’s face—my face—see how flushed it 
is, and you—look at yourself as you again 
fill up her glass. Hell glares through 
your eyes ; the devils are dancing round 
you, but the spirit of the girl is going, is 
gone. An angel has borne it away in 
slumber.” 


**NO, NO! 


“* Stay,” I said, ‘‘ don’t talk like this, 
it is horrible. Besides, it is hardly right 
to speak in such a manner; it is against 
the rules of life.” 

‘*Right!” she replied, and her eyes 
flashed with scorn. ‘Right! You, in 
your world, have a strange God and a 
still stranger Devil; for your God can- 
not see through the darkness, and your 
Devil is only feared when he stands be- 
neath the light. It is wrong to speak the 
truth plainly ; but it is harmless to break 
a loving and pure spirit, if (and it all lies 
on the ‘ if’) you can hide the body of your 


victim out of sight. Know this, that 
God looks down upon vou none the less, 
whether, in your Sunday garb of respect- 
ability, you bow in mockery before Him, 
or when, beneath the shades of night, you 
drive in double harness with the Devil 
down the path of selfishness to hell: and 
Satan paints you—paints you, line by 
line, till all men can read upon your face 
the story of your life; till little children 
unconsciously shrink from your touch; 
and your presence, to the pure in heart, is 
as loathsome as a taint of corruption in 
the air they breathe.” 





LOOK AT IT!” 


Then suddenly she stopped speaking, 
her eyes filled with tears, and she rose 
and stretched out her arms to me and 
cried :— 

‘Bad though you are, heartless and 
cruel as you have been, I love you! May 
God have mercy, and teach you what 
love is!” 

I went forward to take her in my arms, 
but as I did so a mist came before my 
eyes which I could not penetrate. When 
it cleared away, my arm was still round 
Nema; but now no longer radiant and 
beautiful: a new, a terrible transforma- 
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I TURNED AND LOOKED AT THE STILL FORM BESIDE ME. 


tion had taken place. Once more she that bright, soft, wavy hair—was still 
was wrapped in the cloak, as when I saw’ uncovered, but the wave was gone, the 
her standing on the bridge; her hair— brightness vanished, it hung limp and 
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damp about her now colourless face. 


My God! what had happened? I strove 
to move, but seemed unable, and a 
shudder of cold, horrible pain passed 
through me. Then some one spoke :— 

‘*He’s a-coming round; but the girl— 
poor thing !-—well, he might just as well 
not have risked his life; she’s dead, and 
likely enough it’s for the best. Poor 
thing! she’s scarce more than a child; 
the devil's set his mark on her over 
early.” 

What did it all mean? Where was I ? 
I struggled once more, and looked round 
me. My room was gone; I was lying 
near one of the electric lamps on the 
Embankment of the river. Two of the 
river police were standing by ; it was one 
of these who had just spoken. 

‘*Where am 1?” I asked, in a low 
voice that I should not have recognised 
as my own. 

**Don’t worry,” the man answered ; 
‘**you’re all right now, but you’ve had 
a close shave, I can tell you—another 
quarter of a minute, and you’d have been 
as dead as the poor thing there you tried 
to save. It was a good thing for you we 
was handy like. I’d got my eye on the 
girl afore you came up. Says I, to my 
mate here, ‘I bet that’s one of the suicide 
sort’; so we lay toon our oars. Most- 


wise these cases come to nothing; they 





just looks over, waits a bit, and then 
don’t like it. Well, as soon as you come 
near (we could see it all quite plain in the 
moonlight) over she went, and there’s not 
many as would have had the pluck to do 
as you did. It was a fine sight to see the 
way you dived off that there height ; but 
it was of no use—the poor thing struck 
the water all of a heap, and was killed, 
likely enough, afore you reached her. | 
suppose you was a bit stunned by the fall, 
for you hardly had hold of her afore you 
both went under; but when we got you 
up at last you was holding on that tight 
to the girl that we could not part you, 
and had to git both into the boat to- 
gether—and it warn’t no easy work, 
neither.” 

I turned once more, and looked at the 
still form beside me. I was now fully 
conscious. My God, would that I had 
died before my eyes were opened !—be- 
fore I knew—before I could lay that 
curse to my own heart which I must 
always carry. For as I gazed at the girl 
in horror, I recognised the dead face, and 
knew that of me those words had been 
spoken which came unheeded in my 
drowning trance— 


“ He alone 
Who wrought thy curse shall for that curse 
atone.” 
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By GRANT ALLEN. 


OUR WINGED HOUSE-FELLOWS. 


E have been sitting this afternoon 
in the Big Drawing-room, enjoy- 
ing the view from its extensive windows. 
It is a spacious apartment for so small a 
house—about three acres large, with win- 
dows that open all round over miles of 
moorland. The carpet has a ground-work 
of fallen pine-needles and green grass and 
bracken, irregularly threaded with a tiny 
pattern of brocaded flowers—yellow tor- 
mentil, white bedstraw, golden stonecrop, 
red sheep-sorrel; while by way of roof 
the room is covered by a fretted ceiling of 
interlacing fir-branches, through which 
one can catch at frequent intervals deep 
glimpses of a high and bright blue dome 
that overarches with its vast curve the 
entire Big Drawing-room. No finer 
throne-hall has any earthly king; it is 
quite good enough for ourselves and our 
visitors. 

But as we leaned back in our easy- 
chairs—spring seats of brake, backed 
with a bole of red pine-bark —we gazed 
upward overhead through the gaps in 
the boughs, and saw our winged house- 
fellows, the black-and-white martins, 
sweeping round in long curves after flies 
in the sunshine. It was immensely pic- 
turesque for the martins and ourselves ; 
how the flies regard the question, I for- 
bear to inquire at the present juncture. 
We had lamb chops for lunch; let him 
that is without sin among us—for ex- 
ample, the editor of the Vegetarian Times 
—cast the first stone at the house-martins. 
For myself, 1 am too conscious of car- 


nivorous and other sinful tastes to cast 
stones at anybody. We are all human, 
say I, or at any rate vertebrate; let us 
agree to take things with vertebrate 
toleration. 

The house-martins abide under the same 
roof with ourselves ; literally under the 
same roof, for their tiny mud nests cling 
close beneath the eaves of our two 
spare bed-rooms, familiarly known as the 
Maiden’s Bower and the Prophet’s Cham- 
ber—the last because it is most often 
inhabited by our friend the Curate, and 
furnished, after the scriptural precedent, 
with ‘‘a bed and a table and a stool 
and a candlestick ” —‘‘ Every luxury that 
wealth can afford,” said the Shunamite 
lady. ‘* Under our roof,” we say, when 
we speak of it; but the house-martins 
think otherwise. ‘‘ Goodness gracious,” 
I heard one of them twitter amazed to 
his wife the day we moved in for the first 
time to our newly-built cottage, ‘‘ how 
terribly inconvenient! Here are some of 
those great nasty creatures, that walk so 
awkwardly erect, come to live in our 
house without so much as asking us. How 
they'll frighten the children!” For to 
tell you the truth, they were here before 
us. They came while the builders were 
still occupied in giving those “ finishing 
touches” which are never finished; and 
they regarded our arrival as an unwarrant- 
able intrusion. I could tell it from the 
aggrieved tone in which they chirped and 
chattered; ‘‘ Gross "te of the 
‘*In England, 


liberty of the subject” 
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every martin’s nest is called his castle” ; 
‘‘ Was it for this our fathers fought and 
bled at Agincourt against the intrusive 
sparrows ?”—and so forth ad infinitum. 
But after a day or two, they cooled down 
and established a modus vivend?, the terms 
of the concordat being that we mutually 
agreed to live and let live, they under the 
eaves, and we in the interior. Since then, 

























this arrangement has been so honourably 
carried out on both sides by the high 
contracting parties that the martins allow 
us to stand close under them on the garden 
terrace, and watch while they bring flies 
in their mouths to their callow young, 
which poke out their gaping mouths at 
the nest door to receive them. They know 
us individually, and return with punc- 
tuality and dispatch to their accustomed 
home each summer. But when strangers 
stand by, I notice that though the parent 
birds dart back to the nest with a mouth- 
ful of flies, they do not dare to enter it or 
to feed their young ; they turn hurriedly 
on the wing, three inches from the door, 
with a disappointed twitter, a sharp cheep 
of disgust, and won’t return to their cry- 
ing chicks, which strain their wide mouths 
and crane their necks to be fed, till the 
foreign element has been eliminated from 
the party. 


For myself, I will admit, I just love the 
house-martins. They may be giventoeating 
flies ; but what of that? the skylark him- 
self, Shelley’s skylark, Meredith’s skylark, 
affects a diet of worms, and nobody thinks 
one penny the worse of him. Even Juliet, 
I don’t doubt, ate lamb chops like the rest 
of us. Indeed, it happened to me a few 
mornings since, during some very hot 
weather, to be positively 
grateful for these in- 
sectivorous tastes on 
the part of our 
feathered _fellow-citi- 
zens. We were sitting 
on the verandah, much 
tried by a plague of 
flies; it was clear that 
“the blood of an 
Englishman” attracted 
whole swarms of midges 
and other unwelcome 
visitors. As soon as 
the house-martins be- 
came aware of this 
fact, they drew nearer 
and nearer us in their 
long curves of flight, 
swooping down upon 
the insects attracted 





by our presence before they had time 


to arrive at the verandah. We sat 
quite still, taking no notice of the friendly 
birds’ manceuvres ; till after awhile they 
mustered up courage to come close to our 
faces, flying so low and approaching us so 
boldly that we might almost have put out 
our hands and caught them. I am aware, 
of course, that the martins merely re- 
garded us from the selfish point of view, 
as fine bait for midges; while we in 
return were glad to accept their services 
as vicarious flycatchers. But on what 
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else are most -human societies founded 


save such mutual advantage? And do 
we not often feel real friendship for those 
who serve us for hire well and faithfully ? 
In the midst of so much general distrust 
of man, I accept with gratitude the con- 
fidence of the house-martins. 

All members of the British swallow- 
kind are amply represented in and about 
our three acres. The common swallows 
breed under the thatched eaves of the 
ruined shed in the Frying Pan, and hawk 
all day over the shallow trout stream that 
bickers down its middle. You can tell 
them on the wing by their very forked 
tail; it is, I think, in part a distinguish- 
ing mark by which they recognise their 
own kind and discriminate it from the 
martins; for the outer-tail feathers are 
particularly long and noticeable in the 
male birds ; whence I take them to be of 
the nature of attractive ornaments. At 
the beginning of the breeding season, too, 
the males assume a beautiful pinky blush 
on the lighter parts of the plumage, which 
may specially be observed as they turn 
flashing for a moment in bright April 
sunshine. The sand-martins, again, the 
engineers of their race, have excavated 
their long tunnelled nests in the crumbling 
yellow cliff that flanks the cutting on the 
high road opposite ; I love to see them 


fly in with unerring aim at the narrow 
mouth as they return all agog from their 
aérial hunting expeditions on cool summer 
evenings. They are the smallest and 
dingiest of our swallows; they have no 
sheeny blue-black plumage like their 
handsome cousins, but are pale brown 
above, and dirty white below. The house- 
martin, last of all, can be recognised at 
once upon the wing by his conspicuous 
belt of pure white plumage, almost daz- 
zling in its brilliancy, which stretches in a 
band across the lower half of his back ; 
as he pirouettes on the wing, this badge 
of his kind gleams for a moment against 
the sky and then fades as if by magic. 
His shorter tail scarcely shows forked at 
a distance, but when you watch him at 
close quarters, it is delightful to observe 
how he broadens or narrows it as he flies, 
to steady and steer himself. In order fully 
to appreciate this point, however, you 
must have the quick keen eye of the born 
observer. As for the pure black swifts, 
those canonical birds that haunt the 
village steeple, they are not swallows at 
all, but dark and long-winged northern 
representatives of the humming-birds and 
trogons. All these alike are summer 


migrants in England, for they can but 
come to us when insects on the wing are 
cheap and plentiful. 





THE DREAM OF ANSGARIUS. 


Reproduced by kind permission of the artist, Mr. Archie Macgregor. 





A HANDFUL OF GEMS. 


By EDWARD L. CUTTS. 


HE beautiful translucent colours, 

the durability and the rarity of pre- 

cious stones have attracted the admiration 
of men—and especially of women—from 
the earliest times of Egyptian and Baby- 
lonian civilisation. At a very early period 
the art of engraving them was introduced. 
In those days every man used a seal ; and 
people who could afford it procured a 
precious stone engraved in intaglio with 
some device as his seal. Artists of the 
highest order took kindly to this minia- 
ture sculpture on a precious and inde- 
structible material, and produced not only 
original designs but also copies of the most 
famous statues of deities and heroes, and 
the most popular works of the great sculp- 
tors, on a surface the size of a filbert, and 
with a technical skill hardly inferior to that 


of the great sculptors whose works they 


copied. A fine gem, therefore, combines 
beautiful and precious material, with the 
highest art, in the smallest compass, and 
is practically indestructible. At periods of 
great luxury and refinement there has 
been a rage for them. Roman Emperors 
and Renaissance Italian princes made 
great collections of them; and in 
modern times national museums have 
contended for the possession of these 
exquisite treasures. 

The British Museum possesses about 
2,000 of them. They are freely open to 
the curious public. To the few who are 
capable of appreciating them, the mere 
cursory inspection of the collection is an 
epoch in their esthetic education. The 
man of taste will do well to become the 
possessor of the finest examples of them, 
which he may do at the cost of a few shil- 
lings. For let it be understood, that in the 
case of the intaglios the gem is simply a 
mould for making casts; and the cast is 
the finished presentation of the artist’s 
idea. By the by, why does not the British 
Museum, or the South Kensington 
Museum—it is more in its line of things 
—make a collection of casts of all the 
fine gems from all the collections ? 

Photography gives the only adequate 
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representation of the casts, and is cap- 
able of making these beautiful works of 
art known to all the world. Here area 
few from the British Museum collection. 
They are all of the best periods of Greek 
and Roman art extending from about 
400 B.c. to the decline of Roman art; 
and they are selected as among the finest 
specimens of their period. 

No. 1 is a cornelian, known as the 
‘* Woodhouse” gem, because once in the 
collection of a gentleman of that name. 
Its date is probably early in the fifth cen- 
tury B.c., and it is one of the finest—per- 
haps the very finest—example of Greek 
gem engraving which has come down to 
us. The subject is a youthful figure, 
seated, playing upon a harp of archaic 
triangular shape. It admirably reflects, 
with a little severity, the style of the 
famous sculpture of the Parthenon 
frieze. 

No. 2 is an archaic example of a rather 
large class of subject, on which a lion is 
represented as attacking cattle or deer. 

We get a series of subjects of Greek 
and Roman mythology. No. 3 is a head 
of Zeus, noble in conception and of 
the highest skill of execution. No. 4 
is a noble head of Apollo wearing the 
chlamys; the symbols in front of him 
are the bow and arrow. No. 5 is 
identified as a head of Herakles by 
the symbol of the club introduced be- 
hind ; but it is probably the portrait of 
some Greek prince, and might be of 
Philip of Macedon himself in the charac- 
ter of Hercules. The stone is a large 
and beautiful blue beryl, and the engrav- 
ing is worthy of the precious stone. The 
style of art is the purest Greek, and of 
the highest excellence. The inscription 
T'NAIOC is of later date, and probably 
indicates that the gem had belonged to 
one of the family of the Scipios with 
whom Gnzus was a frequent prenomen. 
No. 6 is a head of Esculapius in the best 
style of Greek art; the dignified expres- 
sion of the features and the masterly 
treatment of the hair and beard are 
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admirable. The gem is a famous one; it 
belonged to Lorenzo de’ Medici, and in 
later times to Voltaire. There was no 
portraiture in Greek gems before Alex- 
ander the Great. No. 7, Socrates, and 


No. 8, Plato, are therefore not contem- 
porary, but they are probably of not 
much later date, and may be copied from 


IOI 


inferior in style and defective in subtle in- 
dication of character. It may be a work 
of later date. It might even be of the 
time of Augustus, who is known to have 
used a head of Alexander asa seal. No. 
10, a very fine head, with a bandeau, ter- 
minating in front with horns, and with 
the letters SEAE beneath, would seem 


NO 14.—CAMEO OF AUGUSTUS. 


authentic contemporary monuments. 
Alexander gave to Pyrgoteles the exclu- 
sive right of engraving his portrait. No. 
gis a fine portrait of Alexander as Helios, 
notable for clearness and vivacity of ex- 
pression ; but compared with the marble 
head of Alexander in the British Museum, 
which is admitted to be the best-known 
portrait of the great conqueror, this is 


from these indications to be Seleucus, the 
general of Alexander, who founded the 
Syrian monarchy, but that the face does 
not resemble his coins. 

The gems afford a gallery of por- 
traits of the notable persons of the 
early Roman Empire, of which a few 
are here given as specimens. No. 11 
is a very fine head of Julius Cesar, 
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No. 12 of M. 
Hadrian. 

The carving of designs in relief upon 
precious stones was practised at a very 
early date, but did not become general 
till about the fourth century B.c. 
Onyx, sardonyx, and nicolo were the 
stones most used for these cameos, having 
layers of different colours, which the en- 
graver ingeniously used for different parts 
of his design. 

- No. 14 is the famous cameo of Augus- 
tus, one of the most remarkable of Roman 
gems. It is carved in sardonyx of three 
layers of colour. The subject is Augus- 


J. Brutus, No. 13 of 


tus, his bust covered with the A%gis. 
The face is in pearly white, the hair and 
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fEgis in shades of drab and brown. 
Originally the hair was bound with a 
laurel wreath. At a subsequent period 
this wreath was turned into a jewelled 
diadem, possibly to convert the Augus- 
tus into a Constantine; at the beginning 
of the eighteenth century the present 
cameos and jewels were inserted to re- 
place the originals which were lost. 

No. 15 is a head of Medusa in half re- 
lief carved in a dark amethyst two-and- 
a-half inches in diameter. There is 
nothing to compete with it in splen- 
dour of material, grandeur of style, and 
excellence of workmanship ; it was prob- 
ably intended to ornament the imperial 
cuirass. 


NO. 15.—MEDUSA. 
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